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The Standard Oil Decision and Bell Telephone. 

Stop! Don't go so fast! That is what the supreme 
court decision means to the Bell telephone trust. The 
law of the land makes monopoly and all efforts to build 
a monopoly illegal. 

A criticism has been made that the Standard Oil de- 
cision “has no teeth.” True enough, it penalizes no indi- 
viduals. But it raises a new gate and posts a sharp warn- 
ing across the road to monopoly. If the owners of the 
big corporations refuse to heed it, they must be taught the 
peril that lies beyond. 

If the telephone trust is ever brought before the court 
it will try to squeeze through the knot hole represented 
by that word “unreasonable,” which is such a prominent 
feature of the decision. But the telephone trust is fat and 
unwieldy, and it will find the hole rimmed with spikes. In 
fact, the decision outlines the kind of evidence that would 
be effective for the conviction of another trust, and, read- 
ing it with this point in mind, one sees that it would be 
easy to collect ample evidence for the conviction of the 
telephone trust. 

For example, acts involving the intent to drive others 
from the field—attempting to unify power and control 
over the telephone business; exercising power acquired 
by such attempts; a system of doing business by which 
the country is divided into districts and trade in each 
district turned over to a corporation within the combina- 
tion; attempts to exclude all others by contracts, purchase 
and warfare; combining the stocks of various companies 
under the control of a holding company, exerting substan- 
tial control over all subsidiary corporations; preventing 
subsidiaries from competing; unfair practices against com- 
peting lines; local price cutting at points where necessary 
to suppress competition; espionage of the business of 
competitors; the operation of bogus Independent com- 
panies; limiting of operations of subsidiary corporations. 
All these matters contributed to the conviction of Stand- 
ard Oil. 

Evidence along these lines is clearly made applicable 


by the court’s interpretation of the second section of the 





act, in which it says, “In other words, having by the first 
action forbidden all means of monopolizing trade, that is, 
unduly restraining it by means of every contract, combina- 
tion, etc., the second section seeks, if possible, to make the 
prohibitions of the act all the more complete and perfect 
by embracing all attempts to reach the end prohibited by the 
first section.” 

It is a fact that the telephone trust has never been so 
frightened by any other movement inaugurated by the 
Independents as it was by the attacks made by attorney 
generals of several states last year. It was frightened into 
proposing the so-called Morgan deal. But when the Inde- 
pendents allowed the prosecution of the suits to lag, and 
lent their influence to the passage of legislation favorable 
to the plans of the telephone trust, nothing more was 
heard of any plan to sell out, in good faith, the local 
terminals of the Bell lines to strong local Independent 
corporations. 

There is no question but that the Independents have 
benefited immensely by the condition created by this de- 
cision. The court has realized its responsibility, and, while 
amply protecting the public and the man conducting a 
small business, has fully recognized its duty to the big 
corporations and the property rights they represent, and 
has acted in a manner which has helped general business, 

The telephone industry will make better progress this 


year as a result of the decision. 





Bell Hit By Five Big Decisions. 

Courts and commissions are “getting wise” to Bell 
telephone. President Vail can paste five big headings 
from this week’s TELEPHONY in his hat. Think of it, boys 
—decisions from the U. S. Supreme Court; Canadian, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania Commissions—Bell 
practices hard hit by all. The trust will have to be good. 

By the way, how about that 68-page A. T. & T. report 
welcome to the commissions? The commissions certainly 
took it in good faith, and made themselves at home with 
Uncle Bell. Now T. N. V. is rehearsing the old yarn that 


goes like this: 
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Judge—Pat, are you guilty or not guilty? 

Pat—Faith, yer honor, how will I know till I hear the 
evidence? 

We Independents are fast learning how weak the Bell 
people are when they are brought before a court, commis- 
sion or legislature. 


> 





Commissions Putting Competition on a Fair Basis. 

No fair minded person can quarrel with the rulings of 
the Pennsylvania and Nebraska railway commissions, 
which are printed in this week’s issue. Both are directly 
against the Bell telephone company, and forbid that cor- 
poration from indulging in the practice of giving temporary 
free service for the purpose of destroying or weakening a 
competitor. 

Universal experience in the telephone business and con- 
siderations of general public policy alike point to the 
soundness of the rulings, and the two commissions are to 
be congratulated upon their courage in setting them forth 
so clearly and vigorously 

The Pennsylvania ruling in particular is distinguished 
for clearness of statements, and both findings are built 
up step by step with sound logic 

It is well known in the telephone field that the Bell com- 
pany has been enabled, by its enormous capital and ex- 
cessive charges at monopolistic points, to maintain a fund 
which it has recklessly squandered in unproductive ex- 
penses, including the giving of free service at competi 
tive points. Its obiect in this is to drive out competitors 
one at a time in the localities where‘a fight is on. Then in 
the event of the success of the Bell company’s fight, these 
become monopoly points, and subscribers are compelled to 
bear the burden of such rates as the monopoly desires. 

Thus while the immediate effect of these commission 
rulings is to maintain competition on a basis of equal op- 
portunity their ultimate effect is to protect the public from 
monopoly extortion. For this reason the general public 
is concerned even more than the Independents in the results 
of these victories. But the Independent telephone com- 
panies have borne the burden of the fight, and are entitled 
to rejoice in the victory. 

These two decisions, one relating to trunk service and 
the other to local service, should become important prece- 
dents to be embodied in the rulings of commissions else- 
where, and where there are no commissions, to be enacted 
mto legislation 

It is to be hoped that Independent companies through- 
out the country will take advantage of the opportunity 
to give them due publicity in the local press, and make 
them the basis of a vigorous campaign for improvement in 
conditions in their own states. 





The Pole Situation. 

If construction and re-construction keeps up at the pace 
set at the beginning of the season, some of the companies 
which plan to get into the market late will have to watch 
their pole deliveries mighty sharp. The telephone man 
should never get the idea that he has a monopoly on the 


pole purchasing business. In fact, he is up against the 
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sharpest kind of competition. The light and power com- 
panies, and the street railway companies have a notion 
that they want the best obtainable, and often buy in big 
lots and get into the market early, so that the telephone 
man has to watch conditions not only in his own industry, 
but in that of other pole-using businesses. 

This year the pole market is reported by the dealers to 
be better than it has been since 1906. There is an enor- 
mous amount of activity in building new lines, and repair- 
ing old ones, going on at the present time. The construc- 
tion activity of the whole country is focused in the pole 
yards, and they are busy with shipments. 

For example the officers of one prominent company, 
visited by TELEPHONyY’s representative last week, reported 
that its business for the first four months of the year 
1911 shows an increase of 33% per cent as compared 
with the same period in 1910. This condition seems to be 
typical of the business in a large number of yards. It is 
exceedingly gratifying to the pole man, but stocks are not 
as large as they might be, and this means that the early 
purchaser will at least get the advantage in shipments and 
quality of product, and very likely in price. 

The telephone business has now reached a stage where 
it uses millions of poles, and a considerable proportion of 
these have been set for such a length of time that replace- 
ment is necessary. This alone occasions an enormous de- 
mand, and with new construction we are bound some day 
to reach a shortage of supply which will shoot prices 
way up. 

It is an open secret that because of the small amount 
of business done in the past three years cuttings have not 
been large, and stocks have been depleted. Under these con- 
ditions it is wise for the telephone man to place early orders 


for his construction demands 





How Trust Men Hang Together. 
When the United States supreme court handed down its de- 


cision dissolving the Standard Oil Co., the Chicago Tribune 
printed a number of interviews with prominent business men 
giving their views of the matter. Among the men interviewed 
was B. E. Sunny, president of the Chicago (Bell) Telephone 
Co., who is high in the American Telephone & Telegraph coun 
cils and may—if published reports are to credited—succeed 
Theodore N. Vail as president of the Bell trust. 

Among other things Mr. Sunny said in this interview: 

“T do not believe the Standard Oil Co. will break up. It 
is a magnificent corporation and has done a splendid work, and 
I am confident that some legal way will be found for it to 
continue in business.” 

Sure! Of course the Standard Oil Co. is a “magnificent cor- 
poration.” No doubt Rockefeller thinks the Bell trust is a 
grand, wonderful and altogether lovely aggregation of capital, 
but John D. is too smart to say so. 

The Standard Oil octopus has ruined many men, and driven 
countless others to shame, penury and disgraceful death. Of 
course a Bell magnate thinks such a combine a “magnificent 
corporation,” for the Standard’s record of oppression makes 
the Bell’s—black as it is—look less black. Verily, we trust 


magnates must stick together. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Orders Dissolution of Standard Oil 


Sherman Anti-Trust Law Sustained by Highest Judicial Body in Affirming Decision of Lower Court—Corporation 


Held to Be Monopoly in Restraint of Trade and Ordered to Dissolve Within Six Months— 


Harlan Dissents from ‘Reasonable’ Interpretation of Statute 





WHAT THE.SUPREME COURT HOLDS 

That the Standard Oil Co. is a monopoly in restraint 
of trade and must be dissolved within six months. 

That the Government has sustained its case at every 
point; that the Sherman law is constitutional and en- 
forceable. 

That each corporation, the acts of which may be called 
in question, will be subject to an individual interpreta- 
tion of the law. 

That the two sections of the law involved in the case 
are harmonious, the second strengthening and amplifying 
the first, as set forth fully in the decision: 

That “reason” must be applied to the application of 
the law and that corporations whose activities are not 
“unreasonably restrictive” of competition will not be 
disturbed. 

Justice Harlan filed a dissenting opinion, although 
agreeing on the main points. He maintained that “ev- 
ery” contract in restraint of trade is illegal and should 
be so held. 











On Monday the United States Supreme Court handed down 
a decision declaring the Standard Oil Co. to be a monopoly 
in restraint of trade and ordering its dissolution within six 
months. The decision affirmed in all but a few minor details 
that of the United States Circuit Court from which the case was 
appealed. The decision harmonized those portions of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law which had been held to be conflicting, 
and asserted the constitutionality of the statute and its enforce- 
ability. It definitely fixed the efficacy of the Sherman law as 
a protection against the predatory trusts. 

The decision is of the utmost importance to the business 
world as a whole; it is of even greater importance to the tele- 
phone industry. The conditions which have been shown to 
exist in the Standard Oil Co. and the policies which have 


characterized its entire corporate existence are almost identi- 
cally the conditions and policies which have characterized the 
operations of the Bell Telephone trust. 

The charges which were filed and proven against the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. by the government are printed elsewhere in this 
article. With the elimination of terms peculiar to the oil busi 
ness and the substitution of those relating to the telephone ih- 
dustry these charges might form a partial, but true, bill of com- 
plaint against the American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and its predecessors. This is indicated by a few which follow, 
some slightly paraphrased: 

“Restraint and monopolization by control of pipe (trunk) 
lines.” “Contracts with competitors in restraint of trade.” 
“Unfair methods of competition, such as local price-cutting at 
the points where necessary to suppress competition.” “Espion- 
age of the business of competitors.” “The operation of bogus 
Independent companies and payment of rebates, with the like 
intent.” 

“It is insisted that the facts establish that the assailed com- 
bination took its birth in a purpose to unlawfully acquire wealth 


‘by oppressing the public and destroying the just rights of oth- 


ers, and that its entire career exemplifies an inexorable carrying 
out of such wrongful intents, since, it is asserted, the pathway 
of the combination from the beginning to the time of the filing 
of the bill is marked with constant proofs of wrong inflicted 
upon the public and is strewn with the wrecks resulting from 
crushing out, without regard to law, the individual rights of 
others.” 

A more exact picture of the operations of the Bell Telephone 
Co. could scarcely be drawn. Charges of the nature of these 
against the Standard Oil Co., which have resulted in the or- 
dered dissolution of that corporation by the supreme court, 
would lie with equal effectiveness against the Bell Telephone 
trust. 

Another point of similarity is found in the fact that the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey was shown to be the parent, 





v 


was the end in view. 


U. S. Supreme Court decision. 





COURT'S CONCLUSIONS AS TO OPERATIONS OF STANDARD OIL MONOPOLY 


We think no disinterested mind can survey the period in question without being substantially driven to the 
conclusion that the very genius for commercial development and organization which it would seem was manifested 
from the beginning soon begot an intent and purpose to exclude others, which was frequently manifested by acts 
and dealings wholly inconsistent with the theory that they were made with the single conception of advancing the 
development of business power by usual methods, but which, on the contrary, necessarily involved the intent to 
drive others from the field and to exclude them from their right to trade and thus accomplish the mastery which 


The unification of power and control over petroleum and its products, which was the inevitable result of the com- 
bining in the New Jersey corporation, by the increase of its stock and the transfer to it of the stocks of so many 
other corporations aggregating so vast a capital, gives rise, in and of itself, in the absence of countervailing circum- 
stances, to say the least, to the prima facie presumption of intent and purpose to maintain the dominancy over the 
oil industry, not as a result of normal methods of industrial development, but by new means of combination which 
were resorted to in Order that greater power might be added than would otherwise have arisen had normal methods 
been followed; the whole with the purpose of excluding others from the trade. 

The exercised power which resulted from that organization fortifies the foregoing conclusions, since the develop- 
ments which came, the acquisition here and there which ensued of every efficient means by which competition could 
have been asserted, the slow but resistless methods which followed by which means of transportation were ab- 
sorbed and brought under control, the system of marketing which was adopted by which the country was divided 
into districts and the trade in each district in oil was turned over to a designated corporation within the combina- 
tion and all others were excluded, all lead the mind up to a conviction of a purpose and intent which we think is'so 
certain as practically to cause the subject not to be within the dcmain of reasonable contention. —Extracts from 
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Charges Are Startlingly Suggestive of Bell Practices 


Bell Telephone Company, Closely Associated with Electrical Trust, Action Against Which Latter Has Already 


Been Begun by Government, May Soon Be Made Defendant in Similar Case—Charges Include 
Unfair Competition, Operation of Bogus Competitors, Cut Rates, Etc. 


or holding, company for a number of subsidiary conceris, 
corresponding with the situation of the A. T. & T. Co. 

“By the decree which was entered” (in the lower court), said 
Chief Justice White in his opinion, “it was adjudged that the 
combining of the stocks of various companies in the hands of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey in 1899 constituted a com- 
bination in restraint of trade, and also an attempt to monopolize 
and a monopolization.” The parent company was, therefore, 
enjoined by the lower court from voting the stocks of these 
companies or exercising any control over them, and the sub- 
sidiary companies were enjoined from paying any dividends 
to the parent, or suffering it to exercise any control over them. 
This is sustained by the supreme court in its present de- 
cision. 

With this precedent, which is so closely applicable to the 
Bell company, and with the wealth of supporting evidence 
available to the government, it is held by competent authority 
that there would be no difficulty whatever in sustaining a sim- 
ilar action against the A. T. & T. Co. and its subsidiary cor- 
porations. 

That such an action will be brought at an early date there 
can be little doubt. Attorney General Wickersham has already 
commenced suit, under the Sherman law, against a member 
of the so-called Electrical trust, the General Electric Co. That 
corporation, as TELEPHONY has shown, is closely allied with 
the Western Electric Co., the manufacturing branch of the Bell 
organization, as well as with the parent A. T. & T. The affairs 
of the latter have been, and are being, thoroughly probed by 
the Department of Justice, which, it is understood, has gath- 
ered sufficient evidence to warrant procedure at any time. 

But one possible loophole was left in this decision, which 
was concurred in by eight of the nine justices of the supreme 
court. That was the application of the words “reasonable,” 
“undue,” etc., in consideration of contracts in restraint of trade. 
The majority opinion held that a “reasonable” interpretation 
should be given the law, and that those monopolies in restraint 
of trade which did not “unduly” restrain should be undis- 





HARLAN’S DISSENT—PROBABLE RESULT 

Justice Harlan holds that “Congress declared every 
contract in restraint of trade between the states illegal.” 

That the Supreme Court in the trans-Missouri case 
“did not attempt to differentiate between ‘reasonable’ 
and ‘unreasonable’ contracts or combinations in re- 
straint of trade.” 

That “Congress has been satisfied with the law as 
written in this respect, and that today the law stands 
that every contract in restraint of trade is illegal.” 

That “it does not rest with this court by a process of 
judicial legislation wholly unjustifiable to read into the 
law words not written there by the legislative branches 
of the government.” 

Progressive Republican and Democratic legislators 
are already maturing plans to introduce during the 
present session of Congress measures which will remove 
all possibility of a doubt that the Sherman law covers 
2very contract in restraint of trade. In this they will 
probably have the support of the administration. 











turbed. From this Justice Harlan strongly dissented. But the 
Bell interests can gain but scanty comfort from that point, 
first, because the Standard Oil did not escape, even under this 
construction of the law, and, second, because Justice Harlan’s 
dissenting opinion, insisting upon the literal enforcement of the 
statute, has inspired progressive members of Congress to pro- 
pose amendments to the law at the present session of Congress 
which shall remove all doubt as to the literal construction of 
the law. 

Another point which the Supreme Court's decision has prob- 
ably settled is the matter of the final disposal of the so-called 
Morgan telephone companies in Ohio and Indiana. It will be 
recalled that, at the time the Morgan house took over control 
of these properties, the Bell had already bought and paid for 
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states, or with foreign nations. 


as an individual. 








SUPREME COURT INTERPRETS MEANING OF MONOPOLY IN SHERMAN LAW 


And a consideration of the text of the second section serves to establish that it was intended to supplement the 
first and to make sure that by no possible guise could the public policy embodied in the first section be frustrated. 
The prohibitions of the second embrace “every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine 
or conspire with any other persons or persons, to monopolize any part of the trade or commerce among the several 


By reference to the terms of section 8, it is certain that the word “person” clearly implies a corporation as well 


The commerce referred to by the words “in part,” construed in the light of the manifest purpose of the statute, 
has both a geographical and a distributive significance; that is, it includes any portion of the United States, and any 
one of the classes of things forming a part of interstate or foreign commerce. 

Undoubtedly, the words “to monopolize” and “monopolize,” as used in the section, reach every act bringing about 
the prohibited results. The ambiguity, if any, is involved in determining what is intended by “monopolize.” 

But this ambiguity is readily dispelled in the light of the previous history of the law of restraint of trade, to which 
we have referred, and the indication which it gives of the practical evolution by which monopoly and the acts 
which produce the same result as monopoly, that is, an undue restraint of the course of trade, all came to be spoken 
of as, and to be, indeed, synonymous with restraint of trade. 

In other words, having by the first action forbidden all means of monopolizing trade, that is, unduly restraining 
it by means of every contract, combination, etc., the second section seeks, if possible, to make the prohibitions of 
the act all the more complete and perfect by embracing all attempts to reach the end prohibited by the first section; 
that is, restraints of trade, by any attempt to monopolize or monopolization thereof, even though the acts by which 
such results are attempted to be brought about or are brought about be not embraced within the general enumera- 
tion of the first section Extract from U. S. Supreme Court Decision. 
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them, but was frightened out of its purchase by reason of the 
United States Court of Appeals’ finding against the Standard 
Oil Co. This decision is the one which has now been sus- 
tained by the supreme court. 

It is a fair inference, therefore, that if the Bell and the 
house of Morgan were afraid to merge these companies with 
the Bell because of the decision of the lower court, the sus- 
taining of that decision will operate to induce them to refrain 
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that the combination in restraint of interstate trade and 
commerce and which had monopolized the same, as alleged 
in the bill, be found to have existence and that the parties 
thereto be perpetually enjoined from doing any further act 
to give effect to it. 

Second, that the transfer of the stocks of the various cor- 
porations to the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, as alleged 
in the bill, be held to be in violation of the first and second 
sections of the anti-trust act, and that the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey be enjoined and restrained from in any 




















tract from U. S. Supreme Court Decision. 





CHARGES AGAINST STANDARD OIL SUSTAINED BY COURT DECISION 

Rebates, preference and other discriminatory practices in favor of the combination by railroad companies, re- 
straint and monopolization by control of pipe lines, and unfair practices against competing pipe lines; contracts 
with competitors in restraint of trade; unfair methods of competition, such as local price cutting at the points 
where necessary to suppress competition; espionage of the business of competitors, the operation of bogus inde- 
pendent companies and payment of rebates on oil, with the like intent; the division of the United States into dis- 
tricts and the limiting of operations of the various subsidiary corporations as to such districts, so that competiti- 
tion in the sale of petroleum products between such corporations had been entirely eliminated and destroyed. 

It is insisted that the facts establish that the assailed combination took its birth in a purpose to unlawfully acquire 
wealth by oppressing the public and destroying the just rights of others, and that its entire career exemplifies an 
inexorable carrying out of such wrongful intents, since, it is asserted, the pathway of the combination from the 
beginning to the time of the filing of the bill is marked with constant proofs of wrong inflicted upon the public and 
is strewn with the wrecks resulting from crushing out, without regard to law, the individual rights of others.—Ex- 










































from contemplating such a merger now or hereafter. And this 
without regard to whatever local legislation may be enacted 
in either state. 

If this be the result, J. P. Morgan & Co. are in the telephone 
business to stay, as they have frequently asserted ; the companies 
which it was declared they bought as an investment will con- 
tinue to be held as an investment, and Morgan should nat- 
urally become a real and active competitor of the Bell system. 
Whether or not he will now try to withdraw, disposing of his 
holdings in bulk or by degrees to bona fide Independent opera- 
tors, or whether he will, on the contrary, increase his holdings 
and endeavor to become a real power in the Independent field, 
are matters which the future must determine. That the de- 





AS TO LEGALITY OF HOLDING COMPANY 

By the decree which was entered (in the lower court, 
now sustained by the Supreme Court) it was adjudged 
that the combining of the stocks of various companies 
in the hands of the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey (a holding company) in 1899 constituted a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade and also an attempt to monopo- 
lize and monopolization under section 2 of the anti- 
trust act. 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey was en- 
joined from voting the stocks or exerting any control 
over the said thirty-seven subsidiary companies, and the 
subsidiary companies were enjoined from paying any 
dividends to the Standard company or permitting it to 
exercise any control over them by virtue of the stock 
ownership or power acquired by means of the combina- 
tion, 

The individuals and corporations also were enjoined 
from entering or carrying into effect any like combina- 
tion which would evade the decree.—Extracts from U. S. 
Supreme Court decision. 











cision has changed the entire complexion of the telephone in- 
‘ dustry, however, there can be little doubt. 

In the supreme court’s opinion on the case, which aggre- 
gated over 20,000 words, Chief Justice White, who delivered it, 
reviewed the history of the Standard Oil trust at great length. 

He cited the charges against it (shown elsewhere in this arti- 
cle), and summarized the prayer of the bill as follows: 
) In general terms the substantial relief asked was, first, 


manner continuing to exert control over the subsidiary 

corporations by means of ownership of said stock or other- 

wise; third, that specific relief by injunction be awarded 
against further violation of the statute by any of the acts 

specifically complained of in the bill. There was also a 

prayer for general relief. 

He then recited the course of the trial in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, concluding with the injunction which 
issued by that court, in part, as follows: 

By the decree which was entered it was adjudged that 
the combining of the stocks of various companies in the 
hands of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey in 1899 
constituted a combination in restraint of trade and also an 
attempt to monopolize and a monopolization under sec- 
tion 2 of the anti-trust act. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey was enjoined from 
voting the stocks or exerting any control over the said 
thirty-seven subsidiary companies, and the subsidiary com- 
panies were enjoined from paying any dividends to the 
Standard company or permitting it to exercise any control 
over them by virtue of the stock ownership or power ac- 
quired by means of the combination. 

The individuals and corporations also were enjoined from 
entering or carrying into effect any like combination which 
would evade the decree. Further, the individual defendants, 
the Standard company and the thirty-seven subsidiary cor- 
porations, were enjoined from engaging or continuing in 
interstate commerce in petroleum or its products during the 
continuance of the illegal combination. 

This latter prohibition was modified by the supreme court 
The Chief Justice then quoted the first two clauses of the 
Sherman law, which are involved in the case. He went ex- 
haustively into the meaning of the words employed by the 
framers of the statute, particularly “monopoly” and ‘“monopo- 
lize.” The conclusions of the court were set forth as follows: 


Let us consider the language of the first and second sec- 
tions, guided by the principle that where words are em- 
ployed in a statute which had, at the time, a well-known 
meaning at common law or in the law of this country, they 
are presumed to have been used in that sense unless the 
context compels to the contrary. 

As to the first section, the words to be interpreted are: 
“Every contract, combination, in the form of trust or oth- 
erwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 

is hereby declared to be illegal.” 

As there is no room for dispute that the statute was 
intended to formulate a rule for the regulation of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, the question is, what was the 
rule which it adopted? 

In view of the common law and the law in this country 
as to restraint of trade, which we have reviewed, and the 
illuminating effect which that history must have under the 
rule to which we have referred, we think it results: 
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(a)—That the context manifests that the statute was 
drawn in the light of the existing practical conception of 
the law of restraint of trade, because it groups as within 
that class not only contracts which were in restraint of 
trade in the subjective sense, but all contracts or acts 
which theoretically were attempts to monopolize, yet which 
in practice had come to be considered as in restraint of 
trade in a broad sense. 

(b)—That in view of the many new forms of contracts 
and combinations which were being evolved from existing 
economic conditions, it was deemed essential by an all 
embracing enumeration to make sure that no form of con- 
tract or combination by which an undue restraint of inter- 
state or foreign commerce was brought about could save 
such restraint from condemnation. The statute under this 
view evidenced the intent not to restrain the right to make 
and enforce contracts, whether resulting from combination 
or otherwise, which did not unduly restrain interstate or 
foreign commerce, but to protect that commerce from being 
restrained by methods, whether old or new, which would 
constitute an interference that is an undue restraint. 

(c)—And as the contracts or acts embraced in the pro- 
vision were not expressly defined, since the enumeration 
addressed itself simply to classes of acts, those classes 
being broad enough to embrace every conceivable contract 
or combination which could be made concerning trade or 
commerce or the subjects of such commerce, and thus 
caused any act done by any of the enumerated methods 
anywhere in the whole field of human activity to be illegal 
if in restraint of trade, it inevitably follows that the pro- 
vision necessarily called for the exercise of judgment which 
required that some standard should be resorted to for the 
purpose of determining whether the prohibitions contained 
in the statute had or had not in any given case been vio- 
lated. Thus not specifying, but indubitably contemplating 
and requiring a standard, it follows that it was intended 
that the standard of reason which had been applied to the 
common law and in this country in dealing with subjects 
of the character embraced bv the statute was intended to 
be the measure used for the purpose of determining whether 
in a given case a particular act had or had not brought 
about the wrong against which the statute provided. 

And a consideration of the text of the second section 
serves to establish that it was intended to supplement the 
first and to make sure that by no possible guise could the 
public policy embodied in the first section be frustrated or 
evaded. 

The analysis of the second section is also reprinted else- 
where and serves to define just what the court considers a 
monopoly in restraint of trade under the meaning of the act. 
Still further outlining the court’s belief in the exercise of 
reason and judgment in the application of the law to any par- 
ticular care, the opinion continued : 


And it is worthy of observation, as we have previously 
remarked concerning the common law, that although the 
statute, by the comprehensiveness of the enumerations em- 
bodied in both the first and second sections, makes it assid- 
uously certain that its purpose was to prevent undue re- 
straints of every kind or nature, nevertheless by the omis- 
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make unlawful contracts having a monopolistic tendency 
were permitted. In other words, freedom to contract 
was the essence of freedom from undue restraint in right 
to contract. 


The court then took up the facts in the case and held that 
they have been substantially proven. 

The lower court ordered the dissolution of the New Jersey 
corporation and the distribution of the stock to the various 
subsidiary corporations which had exchanged it for stock in 





SUBSIDIARIES COULD NOT COMPETE 


The court below held that the acts and dealings estab- 
lished by the proof operated to destroy the “potentiality 
of competition” which otherwise would have existed to 
such an extent as to cause the transfers of stock which 
were made to the Jersey corporation and the control 
which resulted over the many and various subsidiary 
corporations to be a combination or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade in violation of the first section of the 
act, but also to be an attempt to monopolize and a mo- 
nopolization bringing about a perennial violation of the 
second section. 

We see no cause to doubt the correctness of these con- 
clusions considering the subject from every aspect, that 
is, both in view of the facts established by the record 
and the necessary operation and effect of the law as we 
have construed it upon the inferences deducible from 
the facts—Extract from U. S. Supreme Court decision. 











the parent company, allowing thirty days for this to be done. 


The supreme court extended the period to six months. The 
supreme court also modified the decree of the lower court so 


far as to permit the corporations or stockholders to make 
“normal and lawful contracts and agreements” between them- 
selves, but they are restrained from, “by any device whatever, 
recreating directly or indirectly the illegal combination which 
the decree dissolved.” “In other words,” continues the opinion, 
“we construe the sixth paragraph of the decree, not as de- 
priving the stockholders or corporations of the right to live un- 
der the law of the land, but as compelling obedience to that 
law.” 

The main points in Justice Harlan’s minority opinion are 
briefly summarized in another portion of this article. As stated, 
this has afforded a cue, taken in connection with the majority 
opinion itself, to progressive legislators to mend matters to an 
extent which will remove any possible ambiguity from the 
Sherman law as it stands at present, by the introduction of 
legislation during the present session which shall clearly bring 








TWO SECTIONS OF ANTI-TRUST LAW INVOLVED IN STANDARD OIL CASE 


Section 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. Every person who 
shall make any such contract, or engage in any such combination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by both said punishments in the discretion of the court. 

Section 2. Every person who shall monopolize or attempt to monopolize or combine or conspire with any person 
or persons to monopolize any part of the trade or commerce among the several states, or with foreign nations, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 








sion of any direct prohibition against monopoly in the con- 
crete it indicates: 

A consciousness that the freedom of the individual right 
to contract, when not unduly or improperly exercised, was 
the most efficient means for the prevention of monopoly, 
since the operation of the centrifical and centripetal forces, 
resulting from the right to freely contract, was the means 
by which monopoly would be inevitably prevented if no ex- 
traneous or severing power imposed it and no right to 





all contracts in restraint of trade, whether “reasonable” or ‘un- 
reasonable,” under the statute. In this they will undoubtedly 
have the support of President Taft, who has publicly stated 
his belief that the court should not be called on to decide what 
was “unreasonable” restraint. 

There is no appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court 
as handed down, and the Standard Oil officials have stated that 
they will comply with the ruling within the time named. 
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The Steel Trust—Independent Competition—Our Anapolis Code—The Business Man in Politics—Who is Loony? 


By J.C. 


America! 

The land of the free 

And home of the brave! 

At Annapolis, the tin-horn naval fighters barred a lady from 
the party because she worked for a living. 

A very intellectual woman 

And a companion of some woman who did not work. 

Clarence Watson, a Senator from West Virginia, has been 
denied admittance to the exclusive Metropolitan Club of Wash- 
ington, because he has risen to power unaided, and accord- 
ingly has not sufficient social standing to make him a de 
sirable member. 

Surely, the land of the fool 

And the home of the slave is reporting progress 


Mr. Booth, of the Booth Fisheries, has a so-called fish trust 

The fish trust had a financial odor something like one of his 
fish houses. 

A lot of Chicago banks got skinned. 

Mr. Booth, being a respectable gentleman, a member of all 
clubs, a very exclusive and desirable citizen, gets off with a 
$2,000 fine! 

I hope the court did not apologize for its severity 


The Illinois Senate battled for six hours before attempting 
to call for the arrest of a respectable Chicago banker by the 
name of Tilden. : 

Mr. Tilden is a banker in politics. 

It is claimed someone handled some money in connection 
with Mr. Lorimer’s election. 

Of course, some bank had to do it. 


Oddly enough, someone suspects that one Tilden handled 
the money. 

Strangely enough, Tilden refuses to clear himself on the 
ground of “private” business. 








I always suspected that common burglars were on private 
business when caught in the gentle act of pilfering a house. 

But when you catch a banker muddying the political water. 
be careful to restrain yourself. He is on “private” business. 

I give it to you straight. 

Politics never got rotten until business men broke into the 
game— 

To use the power of money. 


Strange to say, Banker Tilden could not go to jail. 

“The right judge has been selected”— 

“Petitions have been drawn for a writ of habeaus corpus.’ 

“Stage all set to prevent from making public the ‘private’ 
transactions of Mr. Tilden.” 





But a respectable man must be protected— 
Politics must be purified— 
Only business men and bankers can go into it—sa‘ely. 


You hear a great deal about Hinky Dink, and Bathhouse 
John, and corruption in the First Ward. 


But these professional politicians are lily white, compared 
to the sweet-smelling bunch now involved in this Lorimer deal. 
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Kelsey 


Lorimer, himself, is just as clean as any man in the United 
States Senate. 

But it is the dirty bunch of business men behind him that 
reveal the sinister aspect of the business man in politics 





You wonder what I am talking about. 
Calling attention to the social absurdities 
And business atrocities! 








I am simply leading to the trust matters 





Bankers favor trusts 

So do lawyers. 

Because, for some mysterious reason, trusts need lawyers 
more than any other line of human activity. 

Lawyers, alone, can make crooked deals and escape penalty. 

Lawyers can bribe Senators and get away with it! 

Business interests have had a severe attack of lawyer for 
some time and are getting sick of it. 


One can make all the legal pretense he wants 
And he can make social pretense. 


But a losing business cannot be concealed long 
And the United States Steel Company feels it 
It is a lawyer-cursed company. 





A lawyer controls the steel makers and makes all the con 
tracts. 

A lawyer orders a new steel mill, contrary to the advice of 
a practical steel man. 

Good men have quit, time after time, being puppets to a 


lawyer. 


The problems of the United States Steel Co. were sup- 
posed to be legal ones, and not manufacturing ones. 

Did you ever run across such an absurdity? 

A manufacturing business to have nothing but legal prob- 
lems! 

Anyway, the Steel Trust is legally perfect. 

But rumor says “that the trust lawyer will be succeeded by 
a practical steel maker.” 

“That the management, being legal rather than manufac- 
turing, has proved unable to retore the efficiency of the exec- 
utive staff.” 

“In spite of the vast expenditures for improvements, the 
legal management is unable to get best results out of its plant.” 

“Independents are getting proportionately more of the new 
business than is the Trust.” 


Here you have come to the merit of the thing— 
The Independents are engaged in the steel business. 
The Steel Trust is engaged in the law business. 

The Trust is getting the bumps. 


Does it reveal something? 

A Trust necessarily is a legal row. 

A lawyer then has to be in command. 

The business suffers. 

The lawyer steps out and the technical man steps in. 





But as soon as this is done, some law jumps on the poor 
Trust. ’ 
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Out comes the lawyer again. 
3ack to the woods for the technical man. 


\nd so on. 
It's damned if they do, and damned if they don't. 


The whole truth of the matter is that the big trusts have 
out-grown the country. 

There is absolutely no justification for the alleged big for- 
tunes in this country. , 

Every dollar will have to be paid back! 

There is no justification in anyone, in this country, getting 
the big head socially, politically or financially. 

Merit, alone, decides the destiny of any human attainment. 

There is no merit in the United States Steel Trust, and it 
will eventually go back to its component parts. 





In other words, there is no economy at all in great central- 
ized management. 

Trusts are jokes. 

Talking about Independent steel men, it reminds you of the 
expression, “Independent telephone men.” 

Independent telephone men have heard something of the at- 
tempt of the alleged Bell trust to get control of the telephone 
business. 

The Bell trust is a joke. 

It cannot succeed. 

Because in its entire makeup, there is neither sense, justi- 
fication nor reason! 

Sell Trust methods are founded on a theory of univer- 
salism. 

If there ever was a business that has more earmarks of a 
local color, I would like to learn of it. 

Yet the Bell interests make great, ugly faces, 

And make great brags about controlling the entire business 





They know better! 

But a group of silly men have conceived a vast notion, and 
like nearly all half-witted sons of wealthy fathers, believe 
that the force of borrowed money overcomes even handicaps 
of nature. 

A meeting of the Bell Board of Directors must be exhil- 
erating. 

If there ever was a group more widely misled than this 
crowd, you can only find them in asylums. 

Fighting windmills. 

Dreaming. 

Trying to deceive themselves. 

Advertising in every magazine a fool article called “uni- 
versalism.” 

If I sent health vibrations out of Denver at four o'clock 
every day I would do relatively as much healing as the Bell 
can make progress in the silly doctrine of universalism. 

Just as the Steel Trust is now cursed with lawyers, the 
Bell outfit is cursed with financiers. 

Both are equally futile. 

A practical steel man is needed. 

So is a practical telephone man. 

Too much credit will ruin anyone. 

And it has seriously damaged the Bell. 


Poverty is a great school 
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And it has hardened Independent telephone men for sur- 
vival. 


Bell reminds me of the squirrels in Lincoln Park— 
Fed by children until they lose their teeth, and too lazy 
to move, they die under automobile wheels 


The squirrel in the wild forest, cracking each hard nut, 
and running from his enemies at high speed, never gets run 
over. 

Great Trusts cannot defeat nature— 

They will die just as surely as they defy merit. 

If I sell an article for less than it costs, no lawyer nor 
financier can help me. 

If 1 worked on the theory that all men are honest, and 
loaned my money to every passerby, no lawyer nor financier 
could give me practical aid. 

And the Bell company, working on a universal or monopoly 
theory, defying natural laws, has no need of lawyers and 
financiers. 

It needs common sense to develop its material needs. 


The country has gone mad on its size and strength. 

Every time some banker gets back to Chicago or New York 
from the west, he hands out the bunk about the infinite possi 
bilities. 

But he hangs onto the cash! 

And the great Bell dreamer goes on buying and buying, 
advertising and bribing, on a fool theory of universalism 

Having no merit, there is but one end- 

Failure! 


Hysterical business methods have never yet earned a real 
dollar. 

Hysterical social ideas will never establish a line of gen- 
tility, if operated on the Annapolis plan. 

Our country is too young! 

We can’t forget that Sadie’s grandmother fried catfish on 
the banks of the Missouri while her mother gathered brush. 

Give us time! 


Hysterical legal methods 
And frenzied finance 
End in just one place— 
Failure ! 


MORAL—Don’t be frightened by immensities! 





Bell Companies Combine in Missouri. 

A reorganization similar to that which recently went 
into effect making Chicago the operating head of five com- 
panies, has changed the line-up of officials of the Missouri 
& Kansas, Bell Telephone Company of Missouri, and the 
Pioneer Bell company operating in Oklahoma. 

By this arrangement C. S. Gleed, of Kansas City, be- 
comes president of the Pioneer company, in addition to. 
holding the same office with the Missouri & Kansas and 
the Bell of Missouri. E. D. Nims, formerly president of 
the Pioneer company, will retain ali his interests, and be- 
comes vice-president of the Pioneer company, also of the 
M. & K. and the Bell of Missouri. John M. Noble will 
continue as general manager of the Pioneer company with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City. 
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Belief Held that A. T. & T. is Securing Sufficient Stock to 
Control Cincinnati Bell. 

There is a persistent rumor going the rounds in Cincinnati 
to the effect that the American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. will shortly absorb the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co., says the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. About one 
month ago President Vail and his assistants came to Cincinnati. 
Before he left New York City, Vail sent a telegram to Vice- 
President Kilgour of the local company. In this dispatch he 
stated what hour his train would reach Cincinnati, that his 
car would remain over for an hour or so and that he would 
like very much to meet and talk with President Kilgour. 
The answer which Kilgour sent back to the highest executive 
of the American Telephone trust is said to have been some- 
thing like this: “As you know I have an office in Cincinnati. 
If you want to see me, call and I will receive you.” 

Naturally, this sort of an answer made President Vail about 


as mad as the proverbial hornet.. He did come to Cincinnati 
and he did see President Kilgour in the latter’s office. They 
talked over many matters, the chief of which is said to have 
been the way Vail would make the Cincinnati man squirm ere 
he got through with him. Meanwhile several agents of the 
Bell company were visiting brokers’ offices in Cincinnati, of- 
fering any amount of money for stock in the local company. 
They are said to have secured enough of this to put the big 
corporation in control of the local company. 

Just how soon this property is to be taken over cannot be 
said. Officials of the Bell company state that they are in a 
hurry to take over active management of the property. They 
say that any time will do, inasmuch as they now have a com- 
manding influence in this corporation and are said to be able 
to distate the local company’s policies in full. 

Hitherto the parent company has owned about one-third 
of the stock. 





Journal 


Telephone Co. 


matic telephone installation in Chicago. 


COMPETITION AS A REMEDY FOR TELEPHONE EVILS IN CHICHGO 


The following editorial, printed in the Chicago Evening American of May 17, is interesting in a number of 
ways. It shows, among other things, how the press of even the larger cities of the country, which have never 
known from experience the benefits of competitive telephone operation, is awakening to the fact that competition 
is, after all, the one sure remedy for the evils arising from monopoly in the telephone business. The Evening 
American is a representative daily paper and its editor here expresses the deep-seated conviction of a large major- 
ity of the representative business men of Chicago. The editorial appeared simultaneously in the New York Evening 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE FOR CHICAGO—A BLESSED RELIEF. 
Twenty thousand automatic telephones will be working in Chicago on June 1. More than forty thousand 
subscriptions for the automatic telephone have already been secured. 
Chicago is no longer to be at the mercy of the biggest trust and monopoly in the United States—the Bell 


This we say with all recognition of the excellent mechanical work that the Bell Telephone Co. has done 
in the past, bringing human beings closer together, multiplying the value of every man’s time. 

We speak with appreciation of what the Bell Telephone Co. has done, and with regret for its failure to do 
what it ought to have done, and what would have maintained its power at a revenue sufficiently vast indefinitely 
—or at least until the people wake up enough to own their own public necessities. 

Chicago, thanks to the intelligence of J. Ogden Armour, who hung on to the subway and financed it with E. 
H. Harriman when all the others ran away, is to have a competitive telephone system and have it at once. 

The automatic telephone is infinitely superior to the old telephone system. 

It does away with delay, insures absolute secrecy to those that use the wire, reduces greatly the cost of serv- 
ice, economizes human labor, which is especially important in this case, as it will free thousands of girls from a strain 
that ruins their nerves, and a work to which no woman should be condemned. 

In Los Angeles more than forty thousand of these automatic telephones are working now. 

In many European countries they are used exclusively—although over there the Bell Telephone and other 
monopolies do not control the people—the people’s government does that. 


The Bell Telephone system has indicated the fact that it is awake and appreciates the importance of the auto- 


For already a mysterious committee supposed to represent the people, and doubtless most heartily sup- 
orted by the telephone monopoly, is preparing to revise the Bell Telephone Co. 
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An official announcement is made already that the telephone charges for Chicago will be immediately re- 
duced by $400,000 a year. Did anybody suppose that that would happen except for the installation of the automatic 
telephone which is about to take place? 

Luckily, Chicago is a city of character. Neither threats nor cajolery will prevent the installation and the full- 
est development of the automatic telephone, which expects to be the telephone of the future and to supersede 
entirely the cumbersome, out-of-date system with its calls and delays. ; 

If there is any big individual with plenty of money and some courage who wants to make himself useful, and 
at the same time make a great fortune, let him take up the automatic telephone idea in the Eastern cities, find 
the way to install these automatic telephones in New York, Brooklyn and the other cities of the East, as Armour 
and the automatic telephone people have found a way to install a competing system in the subway of Chicago. 

Rates would be cut in half, to begin with. Every telephone in every city would be an absolutely unlimited 
telephone service. There is no limit, whatever, except upon the long distance calls. 

When a man calls up a number he does not require the assistance of a girl at the Central. He and the man 
at the other end of the telephone do all the work. And a man for the same price may give a thousand calls a day 
if he chooses. 

Let business men reflect what this would mean to them, what it would mean in saving of time and in secrecy. 

How long is an invention like the automatic telephone to be kept away from the great majority of the people 
—simply because a monopoly is making a vast fortune outof an inferior system? 
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Pennsylvania Commission Stops Bell Free Service 


Rules That Granting a Period of Free Service to New Subscribers is Illegal Discrimination, and Must Cease— 


Decision Puts Competition on a Square Basis and Deprives Wealthy Corporation of Unfair 
Advantage Tending to Promote Monopoly 


Temporary free local service offered by the Bell company as 
a means of obtaining an advantage over its competitors is held 

to be illegal discrimination, and abolished by a recent Je- 
cision of the Pennsylvania Railway Commission. 

This decision is of great importance not only to the Independ- 
ent companies in the state of Pennsylvania, but as a precedent 
that can be used by Independent telephone companies in other 
states, and is a most decided victory over the Bell company. 
The case was conducted by Hon. P. M. Speer, president of the 
Petroleum Telephone Co., of Oil City, and representative in 
Congress for his district, Mr. E. D. Schade, general manager 
of the Johnstown Telephone Co., and Mr. W. S. Paca, secre- 
tary of the Petroleum Telephone Co. Their victory was 
achieved over the opposition of the strongest force the Bell 
people could assemble. They brought witnesses and experts 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and Pittsburg. 

Following are the opinion and findings of the commission 
in full: 

The sole question for determination in these cases, practically 
the same in their facts, is whether the practice pursued by the 
respondent company from time to time for limited ‘periods in 
the territories served also by the complainant companies and 
elsewhere, is illegal or unlawfully discriminatory. Necessarily 
it must be clearly understood just what the practice complained 
of is before any conclusion as to its character can be reached. 

This practice, then, is to, from time to time, and in selected 
territory, push a canvass for additional subscribers, and to offer, 
as an inducement, fifteen months or longer service for the price 
or consideration charged its present subscribers for one year’s 
service. Respondent calls this a trial service; the complainants 
denominate it as discrimination in rates. Which, if either, is 
correct ? 

TRIAL SERVICE Not OPEN To ALL. 

In the first place, these so-called trial service terms are not 
in force all the time in any locality, nor as yet have they been 
offered at all in most localities. They are only given in chosen 
places at particular periods and for a limited time, but repeated 
in some places after greater or less intervals at the will of re- 
~pondent. During the periods of such canvassing the rule is 
that the same terms are offered to all non-subscribers, but in 
one instance at least it appears that an applicant for a tele- 
phone was not advised of these terms, then being offered in his 
locality, and the contract was written up for him at the rate 
then in effect for old subscribers. The endeavor was made to 
justify this on the ground that the applicant was only tempor- 
arily located there, but the testimony relative to the transaction 
was not very satisfactory. The same may be said as to the 
instance in Johnstown where it is alleged a business telephone 
was contracted for at residence rates. We prefer, however, to 
base our conclusions on the admitted character of the practice, 
rather than upon any isolated case of disputed conditions ; and 
particularly since the complaints do not embrace any such al- 
legations. 

The offer is made not only to persons having no telephone 
service at all, but also to subscribers for such service on other 
and competing lines; and that is what prompted these com- 
plaints. 

UNEQUAL TERMS TO DIFFERENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

The contracts are drawn in the usual form, but with a mar- 

ginal note to the effect that payment is not to begin until a 


"later specified date. The space for this later date is left blank 


on the form and inserted when the contract is written up. Ac- 
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cording to the time when the contracts are actually entered into 
there are variations of days and weeks in the periods to elapse 
before payment begins. Thus one person has use of his tele- 
phone for three months and several weeks before he begins to 
pay, while another, making his contract later, has but three 
months or less of such service; for the canvassing, in these 
cases at least, was prosecuted during December and the pay- 
ment period uniformly began the first of the following April. 
No one is given any period of service without payment, how- 
ever, unless he first contracts for the service for at least one 
year from the date payment is to begin. There is, therefore, 
really no absolutely free service, for what is so called is wholly 
dependent upon and coupled with the subsequent year’s con 
tract. 

No distinction is made between persons having no telephone 
and those having one of the competing line, nor even between 
persons never having been subscribers of the respondent and 
those having theretofore experienced its service as subscribers 
in that locality or elsewhere. 

While the practice has been thus far to give not exceeding 
something less than four months so-called free service, the 
principle involved by the contention of the respondent would 
not prescribe any limit short of what the respondent might re- 
gard as advisable in any particular case at any particular time 
The whole purpose is to get business, so that what free service 
might at any time be regarded by the respondent as necessary 
and advisable in order to attain that end, it claims to be at 
liberty to give. 

Respondent admits that at one time it gave an absolutely free 
trial service for a limited period in different localities, without 
any obligation on the part of the person to subsequently con 
tract for a stipulated period, but that this course was not sat- 
isfactory. The natural inference is that such absolutely free 
service did not induce subsequent contracts in sufficient number 
By the present method it is assured of at least a year’s contract 
in every case. 

TRIAL SERVICE PLEA REJECTED. 

The respondent’s contention that the free period is a trial 
service and educational measure is negatived by the facts that 
this service is coupled with an absolute contract for a year, 
that it is given to patrons of competitive lines who have had 
experience of similar service, and that it is given to persons 
who formerly in the same locality or elsewhere were patrons 
of ifs own service and, consequently, experienced in both the 
use of the telephone and in the service tendered by respond 
ent’s line. 

Reduced to its last analysis this practice of the respondent 
amounts simply to giving reduced rates to increase its business 
And it does this not only in the initial work of new exchanges 
and for quick development, and not only once in any locality, 
but repeats the practice from time to time in certain localities, 
and that years after the installation of those exchanges. 

Pusiic INJURED BY THE PRACTICE. 

It is only during the seasons of special canvassing that these 
reduced terms are given. At all other periods the standard 
terms only are in effect. And, as stated, the special terms do 
not appear to have been consistently offered from the beginning 
at even irregular intervals in any locality, nor ever to have 
been given in most places; so that it cannot be contended that 
all its subscribers, even in any particular place, have had the 
benefit or the opportunity of the benefit of the same terms. 

The respondent contends that the public is benefited rather 
than injured by its practice, both because of the reduced rates 
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it affords and the increase in service the success of its practice 
give its old subscribers by the multiplication of their available 
calls—the increased number of persons brought within their 
reach. There is some truth in this, but it leaves entirely out 
of view all of the public except its own subscribers, old and 
new, and regards neither its competitors nor the competitors’ 
subscribers, both of whom are of the public, nor does it regard 
its own subscribers who have never had advantage of such 
reduced rates, and are at the same time paying the standard 
rate, and who may have no occasion to avail themselves of any 
enlarged or increased facilities. The competitors of the re- 
spondent in these cases have lost subscribers by this method, 
ind both they and their patrons—the latter in the restrictive 
service thus occasioned them—are thereby injured. For if the 
iddition of a new subscriber is any advantage to all the old 
mes, it must follow that the loss of a subscriber is an injury 
to the remaining ones 


AN APPROPRIATE ANALOGY IN RAILROADS. 


Suppose a railroad company should propose to a patron of a 
competitive line that if he would patronize that company in- 
stead, or even divide with it his patronage, it would give him 
reduced rates for a definite period, would not that be discrimi- 
nation? If such a proposition were made to a manufacturer 
for the transportation of his product it might even be alleged 
that the public would be benefited thereby, on the ground that 
the effect of such an arrangement would be to extend the 
market for the product, and also reduce the price of such pro 
duct to the consumer. But would that change the character of 
the transaction? Or suppose such company should say to one 
who persisted in using his old one-horse chaise, or preferred 
his new automobile, that if he would ride on its train for a 
stated period he would be carried free for a period of three 
months, would that not be discrimination? Is there any sub- 
stantial difference in principle between these suppositious cases 
and those before us? The end in view is the same in all, 
the method pursued is the same; and, while the respective effects 
may vary somewhat, the principles involved are the same. In 
all the cases it is a public service corporation giving service 
of the same character to some at a price which it is at the 
same time denying to others at the same point. 

But, it is argued that the effects are NOT the same—that 
in the cases before us the public is benefited and not injured. 
Is this the case? We have seen already that part of the public 
IS injured—the competitor and its patrons—and in these par- 
ticular cases, at least, if we stop to measure the relative public 
interest in them, it appears that the complainants and their 
patrons constitute the greater part of the public in their respec- 
tive localities—that the patrons of the complainants exceed in 
number those of the respondent. And even then we leave out 
of consideration what may be the possible ultimate effect of 
this practice on the complainants themselves, and the resultant 
consequence to their patrons as a body and to the public gener- 
ally in those localities; for the seal of approval of the practice 
in question might result in the financial embarrassment of the 
complainants and in their withdrawal from those fields, and 
in the total destruction of competition at those points with 
whatever efforts that may occasion the telephone service there. 

WEAKNESS OF BELL ARGUMENT. 

The plea of the respondent that preparatory to the establish- 
ment of an exchange a careful survey of the field is made to 
ascertain its probable and possible demands for service, that 
the plant is then designed to meet such demands, and that to 
warrant the necessary expense and recompense the company for 
such outlay a quick development of the territory is required 
and can best be secured by the practice in question, may all 
be conceded, but that neither justifies nor legalizes the method 
of development pursued. If that method is wrong it must be 
abandoned, even though the development of the territory be re- 
tarded in consequence. But in the present case the period for 


speedy initial development has long since passed, while the ques- 
tionable method is still intermittingly pursued. 

And the argument that the public is not injured and has no 
interest in these cases because the complainants are confined 
to competitors of the respondent is without force if in reality 
the public is injured although not complaining, and if the 
practice is unlawful. 

Nor does it follow that the cost of service to the company is 
reduced by increasing the number of its patrons, and conse 
quently, that such increase tends to a reduction of its charges 
to its patrons for it is stoutly contended, if not authoritatively 
declared, that an increase in subscribers increases the cost of 
the service for each subscriber. Thus the cost to the company 
for the service to, say one hundred subscribers may, for ex- 
ample, be one thousand dollars per annum, or ten dollars for 
each subscriber, while if the number be increased to two hun- 
dred the cost to the company will be, say, twenty-four hundred 
dollars, or twelve dollars each. In this way the net return is 
greater notwithstanding the increased cost per patron, and the 
pecuniary benefit in an increase of subscribers is not sought pri 
marily or chiefly for the patrons but for the company. 

The conclusion of the commission is, therefore, that the 
practice in question is illegal and unlawfully discriminatory, and 
it now makes the following recommendation : 

THE ComMIsSION’s RULING. 

It is hereby declared that the practice of the respondent in 
giving certain periods of free telephone service in consideration 
of contracts for a longer period of service at the standard rates 
is illegal and unlawfully discriminatory, and it is, therefore, 
hereby recommended that said practice be forthwith discontin 
ued and abandoned, not only in Johnstown and Oil City, where 
these complaints originated, but throughout the Commonwealth 


of Pennsylvania. 





Wichita Council Attempts to Regulate Rates. 

Although the city of Wichita, Kan., employed W. J 
Hagenah to report upon an equitable rate for the system of 
the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., which has also 
bought out the Home company within the past year, the 
council did not wait for the presentation of the expert’s 
report to take action in the matter of rates. It introduced 
an ordinance providing that rates should not exceed the 
following: Business, $36; residence, special line, $18; resi- 
dence, party line, $12; with an additional charge for tele- 
phones, outside the two-mile radius, limited to $6 per year. 





To Investigate C. & P. Bell at Washington. 

A physical valuation of the property of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac (Bell) Telephone Co. by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is proposed in a resolution which Senator Gore, 
of Oklahoma, has introduced in the Senate. By the terms of 
the resolution the commission is directed to ascertain the value 
of all the physical properties belonging to the Chesapeake & 
Potomac company within and without the District, used in 
operation of its lines and to report its findings to Congress. 

The commission is also to ascertain the amount of capital 
stock and the annual amount of capital stock and the annual 
amount of its earnings, gross and net, during the last three 
years. The resolution, at the request of Mr. Gore, was re- 
ferred to the Senate committee on interstate commerce. 





Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Election. 

At the annual meeting of the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph 
Co., the following directors were elected: Theodore N. Vail, 
Newcomb Carlton, C. W. E. Atkins, A. R. Brewer, B. Brooks, 
Thomas F. Clark, George H. Fearons, E. J. Hall and J. B. 
Van Every. At a subsequent directors’ meeting the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Theo- 
dore N. Vail; vice-president, Thomas F. Clark; treasurer, A. 
R. Brewer; acting-secretary, F. W. Lienau. 
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Commission Holds Bell Instrument Charge Excessive 


Bell Company Must Abandon Practise of Charging Connecting Companies $3 Per Year for Rental of Transmitters 


and Receivers—Fair Rental Would Be 50 Cents Per Year—Decides Bell Instruments 
Are Not of Superior Quality 


In a decision made a short time ago, in the case of Connor 
et al. vs. J. C. Marsh, Wisconsin Telephone Co., the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin rules that a special charge 
of $3 per year for the use of Bell transmitters and receivers 
and the privilege of direct long distance connections was 
discriminatory and excessive; also that a calling charge of 
10 cents to those subscribers whose instruments were not 
equipped with Bell transmitters and receivers was unrega- 
sonable. Both charges were ordered discontinued. 

The case was brought before the commission July 13, 1910, 
when a complaint signed by twenty-five residents of Marshfield 
was filed. The complaint set forth that J. C. Marsh, owner 
and operator of the Marshfield telephone exchange, had been 
furnishing direct long distance connections over Wisconsin 
Telephone and A. T. & T. toll lines to such of “the local 
patrons as would pay a charge of $3 yearly in excess of the 
charge for local service for this privilege. The instruments of 
all’such patrons were equipped with Bell transmitter, receiver 
and induction coil. In order to secure toll service, patrons 
whose instruments were not so equipped must go to the ex- 
change office or to a Wisconsin Telephone Co. booth. In the 
case of an incoming call a charge of 10 cents per call was 
made for notifying the patron by telephone to come to the ex 
change or other place where instruments equipped with the 
Bell talking circuit were installed. Under all these conditions 
the regular toll charge was made for toll service. 

Testimony in the case shows that on April 1, 1905, the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and J. C. Marsh entered into a con- 
tract by which the Wisconsin Telephone Co. charged J. C. 
Marsh an annual rental of $2 on all instruments equipped 
with Bell transmitters and receivers and maintained by them 
If the entire plant had been equipped the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. would have made a rate of 50 cents per year per instru- 
ment, and is willing to cancel the old contract and enter into 
a new one on the 50 cent basis. Since the contract was made, 
J. C. Marsh has bought from the Western Electric Co. a num- 


ber of receivers and transmitters and upon the use of which 
certain of his subscribers pay an annual charge of $3. The 
commission made a study of the value of the plant, the ex 
penses and revenues, with the result that ample income was 
found without the extra charge of $3 per year in one case 
and 10 cents per call in the other. 

Bett INSTRUMENTS Not Better THAN OTHERS 

Reference is made to Abbott’s Telephony in comparing the 
quality of these instruments with others of different make 
The conclusions are that the Bell instruments are not as a 
rule of superior quality to other makes; that the cost of $3 
for the instruments is not materially different from the cost of 
similar instruments of other makes; that the annual expense o* 
these instruments, allowing 17 per cent. for interest and de- 
preciation, is 51 cents. This amount, with a few cents added 
for repairs, represents a very close annual charge for this 
part of the equipment. This charge is almost identical, inde- 
pendent of the make of instrument. Therefore any extra 
charge whatever for instruments equipped with the Bell talk 
ing circuit was discriminatory, inasmuch as the cost to J. C 
Marsh was the same whether he owned Bell or Independent 
instruments or rented them on the 50 cent basis. 

Considering the facts in this case, it appears that the effec 
tiveness of the $2 per year contract or others of similar 
nature is more likely to depend upon monopoly conditions 
than upon superior qualities or greater efficiency, and may, 
therefore, be contrary to public policy. 

Regarding the value of connection with the Bell lines, the 
commission says: 

“It is, of course, a fact that line connection with the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. is of considerable value to the Marsh- 
field exchange and its subscribers. Under the law, however, 
this value is covered by reasonable compensation for the joint- 
services that arise from such connections. For it is a fact 
that joint rates are subject to the same rules in this respect 
as local rates.” 


Free Trunking Denied by Nebraska Commission 


Bell Company's Petition Denied—Not Allowed to Join With Mutuals in Free Trunking to Get Advantage Over Com- 
petitor—Commission Asserts Competition Should be on Equitable Basis— 


No Such Thing as “ Free Service.” 


The Bell company of Nebraska has been prevented from 
joining with some mutual organizations in the giving of 
free trunk service for the purpose of obtaining an unfair 
advantage over an Independent competitor. This ruling is 
so important to the Independent telephone industry 
throughout the country that it is here presented in full, 
as follows: 

This is an application on the part of the Nebraska Tel- 
ephone Co., the Cheney Co-Operative Telephone Co., of 
Cheney, and the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Ben- 
nett, to establish free interchange of service between their 
respective exchanges in the city of Lincoln and the towns 
of Cheney and Bennett. 

The Cheney Co-Operative Telephone Co. is a mutual 
organization, operating on an assessment basis, and has 
the only exchange in the town of Cheney, with approxi- 
mately 49 subscribers. The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Bennett, operates an exchange at that point, with 74 
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subscribers, and is also a mutual company, with a published 
rate of $1 per month for all classes of service. An inter- 
change of service is enjoyed by the suscribers of these two 
mutual companies. On its Lincoln exchange, the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. has 5,699 subscribers, with a business rate 
of $4 and a residence rate of $2 per month. There is an- 
other exchange at Bennett, operated by the Farmers 
United Telephone Company. The suscribers on this ex- 
change (280 in number) have free service to Hickman, 
Eagle, Palmyra, Panama and Firth, at a rate of $1 per 
month for all classes of service. The exchange at Pan- 
ama is also owned by the Farmers United Telephone Com- 
pany, in which said company the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Company owns a controlling interest. These 
towns are all in a southeasterly direction from Lincoln 
and within a radius of about twenty miles. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. has toll lines 
connected with all the above named towns, and, as a re- 
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sult, receives considerable long distance revenue from this 
territory. None of the subscribers of these local exchanges 
are given free service to Lincoln. 


FREE SERVICE ONLY A BURDEN. 

It is admitted that the Nebraska Telephone Co. has no 
financial interest in the mutuals at Cheney and Bennett, 
which join in this application. The Nebraska Telephone 
Co., on the Lincoln exchange, has 5,699 subscribers, while 
the combined subscribers on the two exchanges at Bennett 
and Cheney number 123. The telephone rate at Lincoln 
is $2 for residence and $4 for business service, as against a 
mutual assessment basis to subscribers on the other two ex- 
changes. It is evident that no mutuality or reciprocal ben- 
efits will result from the granting of this request. So far 
as the Nebraska Telephone Co. is concerned, it would be 
burdened not only with performing this switching serv- 
ice free, but would be called upon to construct and main- 
tain a line from its exchange in the city of Lincoln to 
College View, a distance of about four miles, without any 
compensation whatsoever, other than the advantage it 
might gain by reason of the addition of 123 free subscribers 
at Cheney and Bennett. 

WouLp ComMPEL INCREASE IN RATES. 

If the commission should permit a telephone company 
to load up its traffic with free service, it could not con- 
sistently deny an application for increase in rates when- 
ever the revenue from the subscriber on the parent ex- 
change should fall below a reasonable return upon the value 
of its physical property. Again; subscribers on the Lin- 
coln exchange would be warranted in filing a complaint, 
objecting to the payment of rates sufficiently high to enable 
the Nebraska Telephone Company to perform this service 
for the subscribers of the Cheney and Bennett companies 
without remuneration. 

Moreover, if free service were granted the Cheney and 
Bennett companies under this application, the commis- 
sion could not consistently deny similar requests for like 
free connection with other mutual companies desiring the 
Lincoln service. 

At the hearing in this case, a representative of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. stated:that the object of this appli- 
cation was “to save these two companies at Cheney and 
Bennett from destruction at the hands of the automatic 
company, and to save them from being bought out,” adding 
further that he did not know of a single exchange operated 
by the Nebraska Telephone Co. where a free exchange 
of service is given with other companies. 

COMPETITION SHOULD BE FAIR. 

So long as competition in the telephone business ob- 
tains in Nebraska, it should be on a fair and equitable 
basis. The granting of free service with Lincoln from this 
territory, under the application in this case, would prac- 
tically destroy the earning power, and consequently the 
value, of the toll lines entering that field, and would be 
manifestly unfair to the subscribers on the Lincoln ex- 
change. There is no such thing as “free” service; it must 
be paid for by somebody, and in this instance the burden 
would fall directly upon the subscribers of the Lincoln ex- 
change, whose business and residence rates would be alto- 
gether excessive and out of proportion, when compared to 
the present cost of service to the subscribers and stock- 
holders of Cheney and Bennett companies. A war 
measure injected into a given territory, having for its pur- 
pose the destruction of existing toll business, conducted on 
a reasonable and equitable basis, should be neither en- 
couraged nor tolerated. 

It is conceded by a wise telephone management every- 
where that a measured service is the ideal basis of equal- 
izing among patrons the burden of cost of operation. The 
commission is strongly inclined to this view. This princi- 
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ple is easy of application and would be just and equitable 
in its operation, if 4dopted in this case. The payment of 
a compensatory switching rate by the subscribers on the 
Cheney and Bennett lines would be fair to the subscribers 
on the Lincoln exchange and would not result in any undue 
hardship upon the stockholders and subscribers of these 
mutual companies desiring this service. 

It is therefore ordered by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission that the application for free exchange of serv- 
ice between the companies joining in this request be, and 
the same hereby is, denied and the case dismissed. 





Western Union Stockholders Said to be Disappointed with 
Results Under Bell Management. 

There is said to be a good deal of disappointment among 
Western Union stockholders over the failure of the policies 
of the directors of the American (Bell) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which controls the corporation through a minority 
holding of stock, to increase the revenue sufficiently to permit 
of larger dividend disbursements. These dissatisfied interests 
claim that the acquisition of other companies is not for the 
best interests of the Western Union, and there is some talk 
of an attempt to secure proxies at the next annual meeting 
in opposition to the Bell control. 

A prominent financial interest was quoted recently as fol- 
lows: “The Bell company has now been in control of the 
Western Union for nearly two years. In the beginning loud 
boasts were made as to what the combination would accom- 
plish, but up to date it is difficult to see how the merger has 
benefited Western Union stockholders. There has been an 
absolute. dearth of results as far as they are concerned. The 
shareholders are still getting their 3 per cent. dividends. Some 
day the majority holders of the Western Union may have some- 
thing to say about this. The great economies that were to 
come have not materialized. It is easy to roll up a huge 
financial snowball in January but when the July sun hits it 
something happens. The plan and policy of trying to control 
all the telephone, telegraph and cable interests in the world is 
alluring to the imagination, but it remains to be seen what re- 
sults it will bring to the investor.” 





Vail Denies Western Union Control of British Cable Com- 
pany, but Postmaster General Admits It. 

Just before sailing from England for this country a few 
days ago, Theodore N. Vail, president of the American (Bell) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., announced the successful termination of his nego- 
tiations with the Anglo-American Telegraph Co., by which the 
cables of the two telegraph companies will be operated in 
harmony. He declared that the ownership of the British com- 
pany will not be affected. 

Despite that statement, however, Right Hon. Herbert Louis 
Samuel, Postmaster General, said officially that the control of 
the Anglo-American had passed to the American company. 
Officials of the Postal have declarec for months past that the 
negotiations of the Bell men looked to just this end, but 
both Vail and Bethell, who have had the matter in hand, 
have denied it. The statement of the Postmaster General 
appears to be the last word. 





Favors Telephone Company in Rate Case. 

Judge Walter Evans, who recently made permanent the 
injunction secured by the Cumberland (Bell) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. against the city of Louisville to prevent the 
enforcement of a rate-lowering ordinance, has decided a sim- 
ilar case at Paducah. Ky., in the same manner. The East 
Tennessee Bell company was granted a permanent injunction 
to prevent the enforcement of a Paducah rate reduction ordi- 
nance on the grounds that the rates placed by the city were 
confiscatory. 
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Dominion Board Orders Compulsory Connection in Ontario 


Authority from Which There is No Appeal, Requires Canadian Bell to Give Long Distance Connections to Nine 





Independent Plants—These Will Pay Regular Tolls and Fifteen Cents Per Outgoing 
Call—Order Strongly Opposed by Bell Representatives 


Compulsory physicial connection of competing lines is to be 
tested in the province of Ontario. The Dominion Railway 
Board has ruled that nine Independent telephone companies 
are to be permitted to connect with the long distance lines of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada during a period of one 
year. If, at the expiration of that time, the plan has been 
found to be unsuccessful, it will be abandoned. If, on the con- 
trary, it has been found to work to the advantage of the com- 
panies and the public, it will undoubtedly be extended in its 
scope. 

Against strong protest on the part of the representatives of 
the Bell company, and in entire disregard of the declaration of 
President Vail, of the A. T. & T., made in his annual report, 
that “no possible compensation would be adequate for such 
service,’ the board ruled that the connecting companies should 
pay the Bell its regular toll rates and an additional charge of 
fifteen cents per outgoing message. No provision was made 
for incoming calls. An accounting is to be had monthly and 
proper payment made to the Bell company. 

Eleven Independent companies joined in petitioning the Do- 
minion Railway Board for the right to connect with the Bell 
long distance lines. They were the following: Ingersoll Tele- 
phone Co., Harrietsville Telephone Association, Blenheim & 
South Kent Telephone Co., Wheatley Telephone Co., People’s 
Telephone Co., of Forest, South Lambton Telephone Co-operative 
Association, Port Hope Telephone Co., Markham & Pickering 
Telephone Co., Niagara District Telephone Co., Brussels, Norris 
& Gray Municipal Telephone System and Consolidated elephone 
Co. 

The ruling affects only nine of these companies, however, the 
other two, Harrietsville and Port Hope, not operating in com- 
petition locally with the Bell. It was urged that no restrictions 
be imposed on these companies in the matter of connections, 
and the Board reserved decision in the matter. 

At this same sitting the board was instrumental in providing 
for a revision of the contract between the Bell company and 


the Nelson Telephone Co. The objectionable feature of the con- 
tract as it stood was a clause which bound the Independent or- 
ganization to not extend its lines into adjoining towns where 
the Bell was operating, and to refuse to connect with the lines 
of any other Independent company. This the board held to be 
wrong in principle. A new contract is to be drawn. 

A considerable number of Bell officials, both from Canada 
and from the States, were present at the hearings which result- 
ed in the adoption of compulsory physical connection. Among 
those who testified effectively for the Independent companies 
was J. C. Kelsey, financial editor of TELEPHONY, and sales 
manager for the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago. 

The press, as a whole, appears well pleased with the outcome. 
The Toronto Globe, under the caption, “No Telephone Domina- 
tion,’ said editorially: 

The answer of the Dominion Railway Commission to 
the application of a number of Independent local telephone 
companies for an order requiring the Bell Telephone Co. 
to give them long-distance connection is a decision in their 
favor for one year. The reason for this limitation is the 
Bell company’s plea that such a service is impracticable. 
The board’s rejoinder is an order to give it a trial for 
twelve months. The implication apparently is that unless 
the Bell company can show after a year’s trial that the ar- 
rangement is really not a workable one, the order will be 
made permanent. 

The local companies can exercise collectively a good deal 
of influence on the coming decision. It is alleged that 
some of them are not well organized on a business basis 
and that their plant is not efficient. The best thing the 
local managements can do now is to see that any discover- 
able defects are made good as soon as possible, so that all 
justification for adverse criticisms shall be removed. Should 
the year’s experience be accepted as proving a failure, how- 
ever, the matter will not necessarily end at that. Local 
companies must be provided with a long-distance service 
of some sort, and if the Bell company cannot or will not 
furnish it other ways of securing it must be devised. 

Other local papers appear to reflect a public sentiment well 
pleased with the situation. The experiment will be watched 
with a great deal of interest on both sides of the line. 


Convention Reports Show Strong Indiana Situation 


State Association in Sixth Annual Convention at Indianapolis Considers Public Utility Legislation, on Which Execu- 
tive Committee is to Report at Next Meeting—Does Not Favor Compulsory Connection— 
Membership Increased Over 50 Per Cent Last Year 


As briefly stated by this paper last week, the notable 
features of the sixth convention of the Indiana Independent 
Telephone Association, just held at Indianapolis, were the 
conclusion to admit to membership in the association all 
companies Independently owned, regardless of Bell con- 
nections; instructing the executive committee to thoroughly 
investigate the question of the regulation of the industry 
by a public service commission; and the announcement 
that the membership of the association has increased during 
the year more than 50 per cent., all companies being in 
good standing. 

Inasmuch as the Legislature meets but once in two years 
and has just adjourned, there is no possibility of the enact- 
ment of any telephone legislation until the next session. In 
the meantime, it was thought advisable to investigate the 
question of public utility commissions well in advance of 
the time when the association would have to consider the 
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passage of any bills touching on this subject, and the exec- 
utive committee, therefore, was instructed to pursue a 
complete investigation and report next year. 

The program was divided into four sessions, a banquet 
being given Wednesday evening. Governor Marshall, of 
Indiana, welcomed the delegates, a considerable number 
of whom attended the meetings. The response was given 
by President N. G. Hunter, of. Wabash. The report of 
the secretary, Walter J. Uhl, of Logansport, was then 
read and commented upon as showing an excellent and 
thoroughly satisfactory condition of affairs. Seventy-two 
companies, representing over 100,000 units, are now mem- 
bers of the association, a unit representing one telephone 
or one mile of toll line. 

E. V. Hanes, of Indianapolis, read a paper on “The Ad- 
vantages of a Toll Clearing House,” which met with a 
hearty response. It was held to be of sufficient value to 
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warrant the association in printing and distributing copies 
of it throughout the state. This was put in the form of a 
resolution and adopted. The paper will appear in a later 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

The reports of the vice-presidents from the eleven dis- 
tricts of the state indicated a strong Independent position 
in practically every section. They demonstrated clearly 
that the Independent situation in Indiana is today more 
impregnable than ever before, while the expansion of the 
Independent properties is being carried on at a tremendous 
rate. 

At the banquet, which was attended by many of the dele- 
gates and their friends, the principal speakers were Judges 
A. A. Adams and M. B. Lairy, C. S. Norton, William For- 
tune and Charles Major. Judge Hunter acted as toast- 
master. The telephone situation was ably discussed and 
various practical suggestions made for its betterment. 

The third session of the convention was opened with an 
address by Senator James Garrard, of Vincennes. Mr 
Garrard has made a close study of public utility questions 
for a number of years and gave a brief summary of his 
conclusions, particularly with regard to the telephone. He 
is an earnest advocate of the adoption of a public utilities 
law, and will undoubtedly meet with the members of the 
executive committee during the year to discuss the matter 
with them. 

Mr. Garrard’s remarks were followed by a more or less 
general discussion, which appeared to indicate a strong 
sentiment for commission control, although none for com- 
pulsory connection of competing lines. 

At the closing session the amendment to the by-laws 
was adopted which opened the association to membership 
to those companies which have Bell connections, as well 
as those which connect only with the Independent com- 
panies. This point was pressed home by President Hunter, 
and a hearty welcome extended to all Independently owned 
companies to become members of th association at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Hunter was re-elected president and Mr. Uhl secre- 
tary and treasurer. The executive committee for the ensu- 
ing year is composed of Hart F. Farwell, A. J. Payton, Wil- 
liam Fortune, J. A. Brown and Frank Bohn. 


Western Pennsylvania Independent Association Holds En- 
thusiastic Meeting at Pittsburgh. 

The Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, at its recent meeting at the Hotel Antler, Pitts- 
burgh, passed several resolutions placing that body on record 
regarding legislation, not only in Pennsylvania, but in Ohio 
and Nebraska as well. These resolutions were as follows: 

WuereAss’' There is now pending before the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature ,a public utility bill, which, if enacted 
into a law, we believe would be a great detriment to the 
general public and especially to the telephone users of 
the state, as it would undoubtedly tend to recreate a tele- 
phone monopoly or a condition such as existed previous 
to competition, and 

WHuerEAS: Some of the provisions of this bill would 
undoubtedly operate against the Independent telephone 
interests of the state and particularly in favor of the Bell 
interests, therefore be it 

Reso_vep: That the Western Pennsylvania Independent 

Telephone Association, in convention assembled, go on 

record as being opposed to any law which will tend to 

create a monopoly of the telephone business in the state 
and especially to the utility bill as now before this Legis- 
lature, and be it further 

RESOLVED: That a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the governor of the state and that each member of this 
association forward a copy of this resolution to the sena- 
tor and members of assembly from their respective dis- 
tricts. 

WuereAs: There is now pending in the state of Ohio 
certain measures which if enacted into law in their present 

form will tend to create a telephone monopoly in the state 

















of Ohio to the detriment of the Independent connecting 

companies of the state of Pennsylvania, therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That this association expresses its disap- 
proval of the bills now before the Ohio Legislature and 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Governor 
Harmon, of Qhio. : 

RESOLVED: That the Western Pennsvlvania Independent 
Telephone Association, in convention assembled, endorses 
the action of Governor Aldrich, of Nebraska, in vetoing the 
merger bill recently passed by the Nebraska State Legis- 
lature, and that this association express its approval by 
forwarding a copy of this resolution to Governor Aldrich. 
The following subjects constituted a portion of the regu- 

lar program: “Probable Results of Public Utilities Laws,” 
E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa.; “What This Association 
Has Accomplished,” T. J. Shufflin, Butler, Pa.; “West 
Virginia,’ J. Walter Barnes, Fairmont, W. Va.; “The 
Independent Telephone Subscriber,” C. Phillips Hill, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; “Methods of Operating,’ Miss Anna V. Savage, 
Butler, Pa.; “The Maintenance of Telephone Circuits,” 
L. Muhlheizler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Eastern Traffic Associa- 
tion,” H. E. Bradley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The meeting was very largely attended and marked by 
enthusiastic attention throughout. An additional attraction 
was the third meeting of the Long Distance Operator 
School, which was held at the same place and time. 





Ohio Senate Passes Yount Bill—House May Kill It—Yount 
Offered Bribe on Elson Bill. 

The Yount telephone merger bill, which came up 
Wednesday afternoon in special order on the Senate cal- 
endar, was passed by that body by a vote of 18 to 9. 
Speeches were made for the bill by Senators Yount, the 
sponsor, and Deaton of Champaign county. No speeches 
were made against it, as its opponents believed there was 
no chance to beat it in the Senate. 

It is doubtful if the bill will ever pass the House, as 
the sentiment there appears to be opposed to many of 
its provisions. 

Those who expected indictments by the grand jury rela- 
tive to the Yount bill of the present session, or the Elson 
bill of the 1910 session, were disappointed. Senator Yount 
was before the grand jury and gave evidence to the effect 
that he had been offered $1,000 last session to vote for the 
Elson bill. He has not announced publicly who offered 
the alleged bribe and so far every effort to find out has 
proven a failure. 

While there have been rumors, nothing substantial has 
been learned of any attempt to bribe the Senate or House 
this session with reference to telephone legislation. Those 
in a position to know say that indictments will be returned, 
based on alleged bribery in the Elson bill, at the recon- 
vening of the grand jury 





The Ohio Legislature has taken a recess until May 31. The 
Yount bill is now on the house calendar. The Winters bill is 
in a conference committee for the adjustment of differences 
between the House and the Senate. It is said that the com- 
mittee will agree on its report during the recess and expects 
to report the bill for passage on the final day of the session 
This was the situation as reported late Thursday. 





Speed Resigns as Manager of Saginaw Independent. 

John J. Speed, who has been general manager of the Valley 
Home Telephone Co. for the past four years, has severed his 
connection with that company and will hereafter be identified 
with the Electrical Products Co., which he is organizing. 
This concern has already taken over the premises and offices 
of what was known as the Milwaukee Telephone Co., at 1914- 
16 North Michigan avenue. The new company is organized 
to manufacture an interior telephone designed by Mr. Speed, 
called the Speed-I-Phone. 
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Transmission Efficiency of New Loaded Circuits 


Abstract of a Paper Entitled ‘‘Some Recent Advances in Transmission Efficiency of Long Distance Circuits,” Pre- 
sented at a Meeting of the New York Telephone Society—It Describes the Rustles 
of Loading Long Lines, Both Open Wire and Cable 


By Bancroft Gherardi, 
Engineer of Plant, A. T & T. Co. 


In June, 1900, Professor Pupin took out his patents for load- 
ing. At first the work done dealt with the loading of ordinary 
open wire lines and standard cables and with the perfection of 
the apparatus required to accomplish these results. Later, at- 
tention was directed to the more complex problem of loading 
phantom circuits, the loading of No. 8 circuits and the design 
of special cables so constructed that phantom circuit working 
was possible in connection with loaded cable conductors. As 
a result of the work which has been done along these lines 
during the last two years some very remarkable improvements 
in the transmission efficiency of long lines and cables have 
been made. The New York-Denver circuit which is now in 
operation and the Boston-Washington cable which is in process 
of manufacture have been made economic possibilities by these 
advances. 

THE NEw YorK-DENVER CiRCUIT. 

The New York-Denver circuit has a length of a little over 
2,000 miles, that is, it is more than twice as long as the New 
York-Chicago circuits, which are about 950 miles long, and 
is a little less than twice as long as the New York-St. Louis 
circuits, which are about 1,050 miles long. Until the completion 
of the developments which have made the New York-Denver 
circuit possible, the New York-Chicago and New York-St. 
Louis circuits represented practically the limits of long distance 
transmission. Now service from New York to Denver can 
be given which is as good as, or even better than, the service 
given a year or two ago from New York to St. Louis or Chi- 
cago, and this without using any heavier wire than was former- 
ly employed. All our old circuits from New York to Chicago 
and St. Louis were No. 8 B.W.G. wire, weighing 435 pounds 
to the mile. No heavier wire is used to get the New York- 
Denver service. 

Two years ago we did not know how to successfully load No. 
8 circuits; how to commercially phantom No. 8 circuits, or how 
to combine phantoming and loading. Since that time we have 
found out how to do all of these things, and it is as a result 

these developments that the Denver circuit is a reality today. 

rom New York to Morrell Park (the test station just out- 
side of Chicago), there are two loaded No. 8 circuits. These 
are phantomed, thus creating a third circuit and this phantom is 
also loaded. From Morrell Park to Omaha there is a loaded 
No. 8 circuit. No loaded phantom has as yet been provided 
here because the pole line did not carry two No. 8 circuits so 
located with relation to each other that they could be phan- 
tomed. Arrangements are being made to move a No. 8 circuit 
on this line to pins adjacent to the present loaded No. 8 circuit 
and as soon as this is done a phantom will be created from the 
two circuits and this phantom will also be loaded, thus giving 
between Chicago and Omaha the same arrangement as now al- 
ready exists between New York and Chicago. From Omaha 
to Denver there are two No. 8 circuits which have been 
phantomed, thus creating a third circuit, and the two physical 
circuits and the phantomed circuit are all loaded, thus giving 
from Omaha to Denver the same general circuit equipment as 
now exists between New York and Morrell Park. 

The circuit from New York to Denver, utilizing the phantoms 
where they exist and including the reflection losses due to the 





*Reprinted by courtesy of The Telephone Review, published 
by the New York Telephone Co. 
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present irregular arrangement, is equivalent in transmission effi- 
ciency to about 30 miles of standard cable. The circuit if con- 
nected throughout on a non-phantomed physical circuit over the 
same route is equivalent to about 32 miles of standard cable. 
When the final arrangement is completed between Chicago and 
Omaha our present estimate is that a New York-Denver con- 
nection on the phantom will be equivalent to between 28 and 
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SINGLE PIN TRANSPOSITION wiTH 
STANDARD GLASS INSULATORS 







TRANSPOSITION WITH DROP BRACKET AND 
DOUBLE PETTICOATED PORCELAIN INSULATORS 





PHANTOM TRANSPOSITION WITH THREE POINT BRACKET 
4ND DOUBLE PETTICOATED PORCELAIN INSULATORS 














Fig. 1. Ordinary and New Forms of Transposition. 


29 miles of standard cable. lf the circuit were made up 
throughout of unloaded No. 8’s it would be equivalent to 69 
miles of standard cable. A No. 8 unloaded circuit from New 
York to Chicago by the shortest route is equivalent to about 34 
miles of standard cable from test board to test board. It will 
thus be seen that the new circuits to Denver are better than 
our old circuits were to Chicago. Not only are they better, 
but they are cheaper because with the art as it was two years 
ago with four No. 8 wires we could get two circuits; now with 
four No. 8 wires and some coils and insulators we get three 
circuits of more than double the transmission efficiency. It is 
interesting to consider what results these cheaper circuits will 
accomplish when used in connection with the Chicago business. 
The No. 8 unloaded circuit to Chicago has a transmission effi- 
ciency of 34 miles. By the use of telephone relays or repeaters 
this can be cut down to about 22 or 24 miles. The efficiency 
of the No. 8 loaded circuits from New York to Chicago is 
equivalent to about 17 miles of standard cable. The effi- 
ciency of the loaded phantom is equivalent to about 15 miles 
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of standard cable. As soon as certain additional circuits via 
Pittsburg are loaded and phantomed, we shall start using the 
high-grade circuits for New York-Chicago business. 

As I have already stated, there are embodied in the New 
York-Denver circuit three advances recently made in the art, 
namely : 

Loading No. 8 circuits. 

Phantoming No. 8 circuits, and 

Combining loading and phantoming on the same circuits. 

Loapinc No. 8 Circuits. 
The problem of loading No. 8 circuits was primarily a prob- 

















Fig. 2. Part 1. Old Style of Bridling. 
lem in connection with the insulation of the line wires. A No. 
8 circuit can be loaded with the same coils used on No. 12 


circuits and these coils would be spaced in the same manner, 
that is, at 8-mile intervals. It has been a fact known to us ever 
since we started to do commercial loading that low insulation 
on a loaded circuit has a much greater effect in impairing the 
efficiency of such a circuit than the same insulation has on an 
known that the effect of 


8 circuits was much more serious 


has also been 
low insulation on the No. 
than on the No. 12 circuits. 

When we first began to load our open wire circuits about 
that the No. 12 gauge circuits 


unloaded circuit. It 


ten years ago it was found 




















Fig. 2. Parts 2 and 3. Bridle Insulator and New Style of Bridling. 
which had been loaded gave satisfactory results in dry weather. 
In wet weather the results were not so good, due to the 
lower insulation at such times, but these results were good 
enough. In the case of No. 8 circuits, however, it was found 
that when they were loaded the effect of low insulation was 
so serious in wet weather that at such times the circuit was 
no better than if it was unloaded—sometimes even worse. A 
system of loaded No. 8 circuits could not, therefore, be con- 
sidered satisfactory, as 1t would be a system which part of the 
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time would be better than if not loaded and part of the 
time worse. 


It having been established that a substantial improvement 
would have to be made in the insulation of No. 8 circuits in 
order that they might be successfully loaded, and reasonably 
uniform results obtained from the loading, a study of line in- 
sulation conditions was made to determine what steps would 
be necessary in order to improve the line insulation. Aside 
from the general insulator leakage two particularly weak points 
were found in the insulation of open wire circuits. One of 
these was at transposition points. Fig. 1 shows the arrange- 
ment of the wires on a standard single pin transposition. It 
will be seen that with this arrangement there is a very direct 
leakage path from one wire to the other during wet weather. 
The part of the insulator surface protected by the petticoat 
is the only part that is of much value during wet weather. 
Actual measurements showed that the leakag: on lines equipped 
with standard single pin type transposition insulators 
20 per cent. greater during wet weather than on lines where 
the two wires were never allowed to be on the same pin. Of 
course the old standard transposition which employed two in- 
sulators, both of the transposition type, and in which the wires 
were tied to both of them, was just twice as bad as the single 
pin transposition already discussed. The method of overcom- 
ing this difficulty, was to transpose the wires without bringing 
them onto the same insulator. This is accomplished in the 
manner shown in the second part of Fig. 1, that is, to em- 
ploy the phantom transposition bracket for transposing a physi- 
cal circuit. The same problem, of course, arises when phan- 
toms are involved and having used the phantom bracket for 
the transportation of physical circuits, something else is re- 
quired when phantoms are involved. This arrangement is 
also shown in the diagram. By the means described above the 
transposition as a factor in producing low insulation is elimi 
nated and the transposition points are made just as good as 
any other point in the line. 


was 


Another point at which it was found that there was consid- 
erable leakage was where, for the purpose of inserting loading 
coils, connecting with a test station, or for any other reason, the 
wires were bridled. These places were particularly bad during 
wet weather, especially after the bridle wire had been in 
service for a short time and had weathered. The path of 
this leakage is shown in Part 1 of Fig. 2. The braid on the 
bridle wire soon becomes weathered and when wet is a fair con- 
Leakage takes place easily over the wet surface at the 
This 


ductor. 
end of the rubber insulation and thence to the wet braid. 
difficulty was overcome by a very neat device known as a bridle 
wire insulator. Part 3 of the diagram shows a picture of 
such a bridle wire insulator, and Part 2 shows a cross section 
of it. The two wires shown in connection with this bridle 
wire insulator extend—one to the loading coil and the other to 
the lightning arrester. The adoption of this arrangement has 
completely eliminated low insulation at bridling points. 


In addition to the changes at transposition points and at 
bridling points referred to above, it was thought desirable on 
the first of these loaded No. 8 circuits to use a line insulator 
that would be more efficient than our standard glass insulator. 
After a careful study of insulator design and insulator ma- 
terials, it was decided to try on these circuits a double petti- 
coated porcelain insulator. Tests on these insulators extending 
over a period of several years have shown that the new in- 
sulator is several times as good in wet weather as the standard 
insulator. Part of this improvement is due to the design 
of the insulator. Some is attributed to the use of porcelain. 
An objection to these insulators is that they are not so easy 
to manufacture uniformly, and that each insulator must be 
inspected, whereas with glass insulators they may be inspected 
by sample. These porcelain insulators also cost considerably 
more than glass insulators. 

As a result of applying the improvements described above to 
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our No. 8 circuits, it has been found by measurements and tests 

extending over a long period that the line insulation was at all 

times sufficiently good to warrant the loading of No. 8 circuits. 
PHANTOMING No. 8 CirculIts. 

The problem of the phantoming of No. 8 circuits is one in 
phantom repeating coil design. To meet the special conditions 
existing in connection with the phantoming of loaded No. 8 
circuits as used in our plant, it was desirable that apparatus 
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Fig. 3. Ordinary Phantom Circuit; Showing Current Paths. 


should be developed of the highest possible transmission effi- 
ciency. In order to do this the ringing efficiency of the phan- 
tom coil was sacrificed and special means for ringing through 
these coils had to be adopted. In this way and by specially 
designing a coil to meet the circumstances of these circuits, 
coils that were suitable were developed. The manner in which 
these coils are used in phantoming a circuit is shown in Fig. 3. 


LoapING PHANTOMS AND PHANTOMING LOADED CIRCUITS. 

Up to very recently, while we knew how to phantom ordinary 
circuits, it was impracticable to phantom loaded circuits because 
the loading coils so unbalanced the phantom and so increased 
its effective resistance that a phantom circuit created out of 
loaded circuits could neither be made quiet nor made efficient 
from a transmission standpoint. This problem is one of load- 
ing coil design. The reasons why ordinary loading coils were 
unsatisfactory when used on circuits which were to form parts 
of a phantom will first be stated. 

Fig. 4 shows the arrangement of the windings on an ordinary 
loading coil. The arrows show the direction in which the cur- 
rent flows in the windings at a given instant and the direction 
of the corresponding magnetizing forces in the loading coil 
core. If the windings are distributed uniformly over the core, 
such an arrangement as this produces no external magnetic 
field. The drawing designated Fig. 5 shows the same loading 
coil and the conditions which would exist in it with reference 
to the telephone current flowing in the phantom circuit. This 
current, of course, passes in parallel along the two sides of the 
physical circuit. It will, therefore, magnetize the two halves 
of the loading coil core in opposite directions. This will pro- 
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Fig. 4. Loading Coil; Current in Physical Circuit. 


duce magnetic poles at the two sides of the core and a great 
amount of magnetic leakage at these points. The results of this 
magnetic leakage, which would be different in different cases, 
would be to make it impossible to get the two side circuits suffi- 
ciently alike so as to balance the phantom: would introduce 
substantial crosstalk due to the stray magnetic field affecting 
other loading coils, and would bring in serious losses because 
this stray magnetic field would pass through the solid iron of 
the loading coil case, bringing in hysteresis and eddy current 
losses. 
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In order to overcome this difficulty, it was necessary to de- 
vise special arrangements of the windings on the loading coil 
so that while the coil would still be effective in respect to the 
current flowing in the physical circuit, the effect of the current 
flowing in the phantom circuit would be such as not to mag- 
netize the loading coil core. These windings had not only to 
be balanced magnetically, but also to be so arranged that the 
electrostatic capacities between the various windings of the 
coil would not unbalance it. Such coils were devised and are 
now in successful use on the New York-Denver circuit. 

The phantom produced in this manner is, however, not loaded. 
It is, of course, desirable to load the phantom in order to ob- 
tain the benefits of improved transmission on this circuit also. 
To do this another coil was devised, the windings of which 
were so arranged that they would introduce inductance in the 
phantom circuit without affecting the side circuits. 

An important piece of work which it was necessary to carry 
on in parallel with the work dealing with the wire plant, 
was the development of a satisfactory cord circuit to be used 
with these very efficient loaded lines. Very successful results 
have been obtained in this direction, and a cord circuit has 
been devised on which the transmission losses are almost negli- 
gible. With the new cord circuits the loss brought in on the 
New York-Denver circuit by the two terminal cords at the toll 
switchboards at New York and Denver and the two inter- 
mediate cords at Morrell Park and Omaha is only 0.3 miles of 




















Fig. 5. Loading Coil; Current Flowing in Phantom. 


cable. With the old type of cord circuit the losses were sub- 
stantially greater. The losses with the old cord circuits were 
equivalent to making the line from New York to Denver 300 
miles longer than with the present arrangement. 

While the foregoing touches upon the engineering work nec- 
essary to successfully construct a circuit which would operate 
from New York to Denver, another series of problems arose 
from the fact that we have not now and could not for many 
years expect to have traffic sufficient to justify three or even 
one through circuit from New York to Denver. Plans were 
worked out by which at certain points one or both of the physi- 
cal circuits could be cut and made available for way con- 
nections without interfering with the use of the phantom on a 
through connection. Such arrangements are used at several 
points along the circuit. At other points the physical circuits, 
and also the phantom, are terminated and are available for con- 
nection to any other circuits in the usual manner. 

Each of the various functions which we have caused these 
‘our wires to perform by the arrangements described above 
have been obtained in such a manner that no one of them sub- 
stantially interferes with the others. 

I have said nothing in the foregoing with reference to the 
special construction of underground cable which is required in 
connection with aerial lines involving loaded phantoms where 
it is necessary to bring such lines into large cities. I have 
omitted this in discussing the New York-Denver line because 
the cable required for such lines is similar in construction to 
the Boston-Washington cable. 

Note.—This will be described in the concluding section of the 
paper, to appear in the May 27 TELEPHONY. 








Practical Letters _ the Readers 


A Clean-Cut Installation of a One-Position Board. 

TELEPHONY is indebted to J. M. Storkerson, superin- 
tendent of the La Crosse Inter-urban Telephone Co., La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, for the opportunity to reproduce this 
photograph of a particularly good arrangement for a small 
exchange. The switchboard is so installed that there is 
not a wire or a cable on the floor. Everything runs over- 
head. The arrangement on the wall is neat, orderly and 
accessible, and at the same time there is no unreasonably 
high cost. The iron work from the main rack to the switch- 
board cost 70 cents. The rail separating the switchboard 
from the space open to the public is, of course, a necessity, 
but the company has shown good judgment in putting it 
up in a comparatively inexpensive manner. The booth 
just outside the rail is handy to the switchboard, so that 
the operator can assist a person unfamiliar with the tele- 
phone when necessary, and also take the money without 
moving from her seat. The door in the rear apparently 
leads to a stock room, with quarters for the night operator 





A Lazy Man’s Voltmeter Testing Set. 

Mr. J. F. Shumaker, of Waverly, Kansas, who does tele- 
phone construction work, apparently has been up against the 
managers and linemen of small exchanges who are too lazy 

to learn to use a voltmeter and frgure out the scale read- 

ing. However, it is a fact that there are some people 
who absolutely will not learn, and refuse to be taught, 


and for such Mr. Shumaker has prepared a circuit which 

conforms to the following specifications: 

One side of a voltmeter is connected to the tip of a plug, 
the other side to a battery, whose other terminal is connected 
to the ring of the plug. The test cord, of which the plug is 
at the switchboard, terminates in a jack beside the voltmeter. 
A resistance box has its terminals brought out to a jack beside 
the test cord jack. Instructions for using this unique appara- 
tus are as follows: First, insert voltmeter plug in the test 
jack, while the test cord plug is inserted in the jack of the 
line in trouble, and take the reading of the voltmeter. Second, 
withdraw the voltmeter plug from the test cord jack and in- 
sert it in the resistance box jack. Then plug in resistance 
units until the voltmeter shows the same reading as in the 
first operation. Then add the plugged resistance. The total 
will be the number of ohms resistance to the fault. 

Mr. Shumaker says that anyone who uses this set can meas- 
ure resistance faults as accurately as with a Wheatstone Bridge, 
and that it eliminates figuring out resistance, which the aver- 
age troubleman cannot do. It is a fact, however, that the 
experienced voltmeter tester who knows how to read the re- 
sistance of the voltmeter itself, and do the simple arithmetical 
work necessary to locate line faults will give a great deal 
better results in most of his fault location than he could do 
with this resistance box combination. Furthermore a_ volt- 
meter testing set should be wired up to keys to test for 
grounds on either side of the line, and other combinations. 
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An Ideal Layout for a Small Central Office—Operating Room of the La Crosse Interurban Telephone Co., West Salem, Wis. 
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Telephone Dispatching on the Great Northern 


This Article Describes a Selective Telephone Train Dispatching System Installed Under Climatic Conditions Which 
Put the Lines and Equipment to the Severest Possible Test—Its Historical and Practical 


Now that the employment of 


ber of stations may be selectively called has become quite 
general on American railroads, the principles are becoming lar the organization 


Neverthe- 
less, every installation must of 
necessity present points of in- 
terest,, due to local conditions 
and requirements. The greater 
part of the mileage of Ameri- 
can railroads is still single 
track. To the practical railroad 
man the necessity of maintain- 
ing a sufficient and reliable sys- 
tem of rapid communication be- 
tween all points on a system is 
of paramount importance. Even 
the lay mind cannot fail to ap- 
preciate to some extent the 
need of providing the best pos- 
sible means for the communi- 


better understood. 


cation necessary to the success- 
ful dispatching of trains. 

The Great Northern Railway 
extends from the Great Lakes 
to Puget Sound, with many 
branches, and has a total length 
of approximately 7,300 miles of 
track. It connects points in the 
states of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and the Domin- 
ion of - Canada. Like other 
transcontinental roads, the 


greater part of the Great Northern system is of single track. 
In the conditions governing the service to which selective 


metallic telephone circuits 
equipped with apparatus by means of which an indefinite num- 


Matter Entitle It to Careful Study 
By Edward E. Backus 





E. J. Little, Superintendent of Telegraph, 
Gt. Northern Railway. 


telephone train dispatching was to be applied, difficulties un- 
known in other parts of the country were encountered. The 
means by which they Were met and overcome, and in particu- 


solved the problem and «which 
created and maintains*the train 
dispatching service ‘urider ad 
verse conditions of extreme se- 
verity, will be found of interest 

About twelve years ago Mr 
E. J. Little went to St. Paul 
and took up the duties of su 
perintendent of telegraph for 
the Great Northern Railway. A 
practical railway _ telegraph 
man, Mr. Little had back of 
him many years of experience 
in various capacities in the 
service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad under the direc- 
tion of its veteran superintend- 
ent of telegraph, Mr. Charles 
Selden. Possibly a man could 
have graduated from no school 
which would better fit him to 
grapple with the problems 
which confronted Mr. Little in 
his new position. 

AN UNDERTAKING OF EXACTING 
REQUIREMENTS. 
Nowhere in the East is the 
superintendent who is charged 
with the maintenance of com- 
munication confronted with the 
winter conditions which exist 
in the Great Northern territory. 


Storms of crushing sleet and wind tempests of almost un- 
believable severity sweep over the prairies, and before them 

















Way Station at Barnesville, Minn., Equipped with Three Gill Selectors on Train Dispatching Circuits. 
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the ordinary line construction will fall like grain before the 
reaper. In the Rocky Mountains and the Cascade Range, heavy 
snows and all the troubles incident thereto must be expected 
and met. The troubles of the superintendent of telegraph by 


no means disappear with the advent of spring. Prairie fires 





J. H. McGlogan, Chief Construction Foreman. 


in the flat country, and forest fires in the timbered country, 
in a considerable part of which rainfall during the summer 
months is unknown, form a constant menace. 

It is not intended to follow here the several steps by which 

















Dispatcher’s Calling Equipment, Gill System, Melrose, Minn. 


these and, many other difficulties have been met and over- 
come on the Great Northern. It is sufficient to state that 
they have been overcome, and that means have been devised 
for maintaining a reliable system of telegraphic and telephonic 
communication throughout the great system. More than that, 
by the intelligent rearrangement of wires and the establish- 
ment of duplex and quadruplex telegraph circuits the existing 
plant was made capable of carrying a greatly increased vol- 
ume of business at a minimum cost. This important work 
could not, of course, have been accomplished by one man 
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without intelligent and efficient aid. Mr. Little has selected 
and built up on the Great Northern a corps of assistants in 
whom he may justly take great pride. 

AN EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION. 

There is a complete, responsive organization in the telegraph 
department of the Great Northern, and the work of main- 
taining electrical communication throughout the huge system 
is carried on by skilled and disciplined men, each with his 
definite duty to perform. In the development of the system 
which has grown up under Mr. Little’s direction, much credit 
is due Mr. J. H. McGlogan, chief foreman, who is in charge 
of all construction and reconstruction, and to the several 
circuit managers who, located at convenient points, are re- 
sponsible for maintenance and operation. These men take 
great pride in their duties, considering them their lifework 
in most cases. As shown by the photographs reproduced, 
they are of the clear-cut Western type, with character ex- 
pressed in every lineament. They are too busy and too mod- 
est to talk much about their accomplishments, but are of the 





Cc. J. Koll, Circuit Manager, Gt. Northern Railway. 


class who do things though their deeds remain unsung. 
That they are raising up a race of worthy successors is indi- 
cated by the photograph of Mr. Deverell’s young son, who, 
with breastplate transmitter and head receiver, appears as 
the youngest dispatcher on the Fergus Falls division. 

As he was among the first of railway superintendents of 
telegraph in the West to appreciate the advantages of selec- 
tive signaling and telephone transmission as a means of dis- 
patching trains, Mr. Little was equally mindful of the dis- 
astrous effect of the sleet storms of the North country upon 
his iron and copper telegraph wires. He was likewise certain 
of the fate that would overtake copper telephone wires of a 
tensile strength no greater than the copper, and lower than 
the iron wires used for telegraphic purposes, if exposed to 
similar sleet loads. Mr. Little’s conclusion was that, in order 
to make selective telephone train dispatching practicable on 
the Great Northern system, a wire must be found possessed 
of higher tensile strength and elastic limit than hard-drawn 
copper, and of higher conductivity than iron wire. He found 
it in copper-clad wire. ; 
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Proceeding carefully, the construction of copper-clad circuits 
for train dispatching was begun, and the results were found 
to justify the experiment and the continuation of the prac- 


tice. The construction of copper-clad train circuits on the 

















Youngest Dispatcher on Fergus Falls Division. 


Great Northern has continued until there are now 29 such 
circuits in operation, averaging 131 miles in length and ap- 
proximating a total of 3,800 miles. The longest of these 
circuits is that between Great Falls and Great Northern Junc- 
tion, a distance of 223 miles. 


The wire used is No. 9 B. & S. gauge, copper-clad, manu- 





F. A. Maxwell, Chief Train Dispatcher, Dakota Division. 


factured by the Duplex Metals Co. of New York. The com- 
parative characteristics of copper and copper-clad wire, No. 9 
B. & S. gauge are as follows: 


Weight Approx. Approx. Average 
per elastic breaking resist- 
mile. limit. weight. ance. 
RS bo. 234, wih 208 Ibs. 370 Ibs: 617 Ibs. 4.1890 ohms 
Copper-clad ...... 194 Ibs. 855 lbs. 950 lbs. 10.25 ohms 
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The telephonic transmission on the Great Falls-Great North- 
ern Junction 223 miles circuit is so good as to leave nothing 
to be desired.’ The experience on the Great Northern is held 
to warrant the conservative statement that for train dispatch- 
ing circuits not exceeding 200 miles in length, No. 9 B. & S. 
gauge copper-clad wire will be found entirely satisfactory. By 
this it is not to be understood that 200 miles is the limit of con 
The circuit arrangements on 
that 


versation over wires of this kind. 


the Great Northern are so flexible two or more dis- 
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F. E. Gerrish, Chief Train Dispatcher, Northern Division. 
patchers’ circuits may be connected for the convenience of the 
dispatchers and conversations are frequently held over copper- 
clad circuits of 330 miles in length. 

In the latter part of January, 1909, a sleet storm covered 
the country from Northern Minnesota to Southern Missouri 
and Nebraska and from the Mississippi River 200 miles West. 
All railroad wires suffered severely, especially those of the 
Great Northern, Illinois Central, Chicago & Northwestern, Chi- 

















Great Northern Railway Office, Grand Forks, N. D. 


cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha roads. On the Great Northern road between 
Minneapolis and Breckenridge, Minn., a distance of 200 miles, 











all the No. 8 iron and No. 9 copper wires on the lead were 
broken in many places, a quantity of No. 9 copper wire being 
picked up later in the wheat fields. In all this distance there 
was not one break in the copper-clad train wire except be- 





~ M. Deverell, Chief Train Dispatcher, Fergus Falls Division. 


tween Wilmar and Pennock, Minn., where fifteen poles were 
broken off and blown over into the field. The copper-clad 
train wires on the Great Northern were the only wires that 
withstood this sleet storm, and were the only wires working 
for several days. 

On February 1, 1911, a severe sleet storm wrought havoc 
with the Great Northern iron and copper wires in North 

















Dispatcher’s Apparatus Board, Great Northern Office, 
Melrose, Minn. 


Dakota. Between Larimore and Devils Lake, a distance of 
50 miles, the copper-clad train order circuit was the only one 
that continued at work without interruption. Many other in- 
stances could be given where the copper-clad dispatcher’s cir- 
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cuits on the Great Northern successfully withstood the strain 
of sleet storms which reduced the iron and copper wires on the 
same lead to a tangled mass of wreckage. One principle, 
evolved from the experience with these severe storms, dic- 
tates the placing of the stronger wire at the top of the pole, 
as otherwise it may be involved in the wreckage of the weaker 
wires and reridered inoperative as the result of grounds and 
crosses. 
Not INJURED BY PortaBLE TELEPHONE APPARATUS. 

The emergency train telephone set, or the portable apparatus 
carried by trains is without question of greater service and 
importance on the Western trunk lines, where towers and 
stations are frequently far apart, than on Eastern roads where 
facilities for communication appear at more frequent intervals. 
These emergency telephone sets may be connected with the 
dispatcher’s circuit at any point along the right-of-way by 
means. of extensible rods, colloquially known as “fish poles,” 
which are furnished with spring contact grips. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a great part of the 
strength of hand drawn copper wire is in its skin or surface. 
A slight abrasion of the surface will so weaken hard drawn 
copper wire as to cause it to part under comparatively little 
strain. It is also claimed that the “fish pole” grips cause 
sufficient injury to the surface of hard drawn copper wire to 
greatly weaken it. Experience on the Great Northern has 
indicated an additional advantage in the use of copper-clad 
wire in that its strength is not noticeably impaired by the emer- 
gency connections established by these contact grips, as the 
superior strength of the wire is in its steel center. 


THE FLEXIBLE ARRANGEMENT FOR SELECTIVE CALLING. 


In connection with its copper-clad circuits the Great North- 
ern Railway has tried out several types of selectors. Latterly, 
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Circuit Layout of Great Northern Telephone System. 


however, the Gill selector, manufactured by the United States 
Electric Co., of New York and Chicago, has been installed. 
The mgst recent additions to the selective train dispatching 
equipment on this road are the Gill selectors on the Dakota, 
Fergus Falls and Northern Divisions. Six Gill circuits, two 
on each of the three divisions mentioned, have recently been 
put in operation. The average number of selector stations 
per circuit is 25. 

These Gill circuits are indicated in the accompanying dia- 
gram, which is not, however, drawn with geographical exact- 
ness, although the general relations by compass bearing are 
borne in mind. The dispatcher’s stations are indicated in this 
diagram by double circles and the course of the circuits by 
the unbroken line through stations. On the Dakota division 
the dispatcher’s office is at Grand Forks, N. D., and the circuits 
are from Devils Lake, N. D., to Redland, Minn., 116 miles, 
and from Barnesville, Minn., to Gretna, Man., 187 miles. On 
the Fergus Falls division the dispatchers are at Melrose, Mitn., 
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with circuits to Barnesville, 109 miles, and to Minneapolis, 99 
miles, with branches to Willmar, Minn., and Sandstone, Minn., 
134 miles, tapping the main line at St. Cloud. On the North- 
ern division the dispatcher’s office is at Crookston, Minn., 
with circuits to Noyes, Minn., 95 miles and Cass Lake, 107 
miles (these two districts being worked as one circuit) and 
to Breckenridge, Minn., 152 miles. 

On all these divisions there is a material variation in the 
tonnage hauled, the traffic being much heavier at certain times 

















Type of Patching Panel Employed on Great Northern Railway. 


of the year than at others. For this reason the circuits and 
apparatus are so arranged at the three dispatching points that, 
while signaling on two circuits separately, one set of dis- 
patchers may be in telephonic communication with all the sta- 
tions and towers at the same time, and may handle the move- 
ments of all trains governed by both circuits during the less 
busy period. The equipment can be quickly adapted to the re- 
quirements of two sets of dispatchers when increased traffic 
renders such action desirable. The photographic view of the 
dispatcher’s calling equipment in the Melrose office shows the 
calling key cabinet for two circuits. 

The movement of trains on the Dakota division is under the 
general direction of Chief Dispatcher F. A. Maxwell, of Grand 
Forks. An example of the thoroughness of the sevice and the 
care taken to guard the dispatcher from unauthorized inter- 
ruptions is afforded by the fact that the office occupied by the 
trick dispatchers can be entered only through the chief's office. 
The trick men are thus assured complete privacy and an op- 
portunity to work under the superlative condition of undivided 
attention to their business in hand. Equipment is provided 
the chief dispatcher and also the division superintendent which 
enables them to supervise the work of the trick dispatchers 
and way station operators on the telephone circuit at will. 
The dispatcher’s calling equipment at the Grand Forks station 
is also shown in the photographic view. 

On the Fergus Falls division and on the Northern division 
the train dispatching work is under the general direction of 
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Chief Dispatcher A. M. Deverell, of Melrose, and Chief Dis- 
patcher F. E. Gerrish, of Crookston, respectively. The office 
and equipment arrangements at these two offices are in gen- 
eral similar to those at Grand Forks, and are shown in the 
photographic views presented here. One of the Grand 
Forks train order circuits passes through Crookston and is 
equipped with a selector in the Crookston dispatcher’s of- 
fice. By means of a switch the Crookston dispatcher may 
connect his telephone system with that controlled by the 
Grand Forks dispatcher, so that direct telephonic com- 
munication may be had between any points on either of the 
two systems. 
A STATION WITH THREE SELECTORS. 

The photograph of the interior of the station at Barnes- 
ville shows, on-the wall between the windows, three Gill selector 
box outfits, this being, so far as is known, the only station in the 
country in which three selectors are installed and in service, 
except the Springfield, Missouri, station of the Frisco system, 
which is similarly equipped with Gill apparatus. One of the 
Barnesville selectors is on a Dakota division circuit, con- 
trolled from Grand Forks, one on a Fergus Falls division cir 
cuit, controlled from Melrose and the third on a Northern divi- 
sion circuit, controlled from Crookston. By means of switches 
the Barnesville operator may connect any two ofr all three 

















of the circuits, thus rendering possible telephone communica- 
tion between the train order systems of the three divisions. 
SPECIAL PATCHING PANELS. 
At the way stations provision is made for clearing quickly 
possible line trouble by means of special patching panels de- 
Office at Lakota, N. D., Showing Patching Panel. 


signed by Mr. Little. These are shown in the diagram cover: 
ing two stations. In this the normal position of the:switches 
or their position when operating straight telephone circuit is: 
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Wiring of Cordless Patching Panel Designed by Supt. Little. 
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Nos. 1, 4, 5 and 6 closed and Nos. 2 and 3 open. The switches 
are shown in the diagram open with blades in the horizontal 
position, with the handle pointing straight from the baseboard, 
closed with blades in contact with the lower jacks with handle 
pointing straight downward, and reversed with the blades in 
perpendicular position and in contact with the upper jacks 
with the handle pointing straight upward. The smaller view 
shows one of these panels installed beside a Gill selector box 
outfit, and the panel is also shown at the left of the safe in 
the view of the way station at Lakota, N. D. These panels 
are cordless devices, the switching being done by means of 
knife switches of standard type, so arranged that wires ordi- 
narily employed in telegraph circuits inay be substituted for the 
regular telephone wires between patching points. These patch- 
ing panels also carry Brach non-air-gap lightning arresters, 
and the fuses with which the telephone equipment is protected. 

















Dispatcher’s Office with Gill Equipment at Crookston, Minn. 


The many advantages and points of excellence of the Gill 
selective system for dispatching trains are too well known to 
require description. As is usual wherever the system is in- 
stalled, the men charged with the operation of Gill selective 
calling are delighted with it and find that by its means half 
their work and all their worry has disappeared. 

With the installation of the Gill equipment on the six cir- 
cuits referred to, practically the entire main line of the Great 
Northern Railway ‘is equipped for selective telephone train 
dispatching. The road has, however, something like 3,500 miles 
of track in addition to that already covered. Most of this 
mileage is in branches, some of which are extensive enough to 
constitute railroad systems in. themselves. If the selective 
telephone dispatching of trains is extended by the Great North- 
ern to its branch lines, there would appear to be much con- 
struction work ahead for Mr. Little and his staff. 





The Coming Chicago Convention of American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

Unusual interest is taken in the forthcoming annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, for it 
will be held in Chicago on June 26 to 30, inclusive, and it 
has been many years since the convention met in that city, 
although the electrical attractions of Chicago and vicinity are 
exceptional in interest and variety. Among these points of 
interest may be mentioned the Ryerson Physical Laboratory 
of the University of Chicago, where the atomic theory of elec- 
tricity has been demonstrated by most interesting experiments ; 
the electric furnaces in the steel mills at South Chicago; the 
enormous electric plant at the Gary, Ind., steel works, driven 
by gas engines; the great central stations of Chicago, famous 
for their size and modern design; the hydroelectric develop- 











ment of the Chicago Drainage Canal; “Underground Chi- 
cago,” with its network of electrically operated freight tun- 
nels; the latest large automatic telephone system; several of 
the largest manually operated telephone exchanges in the 
world; street railway and other substations of unusual in- 
terest; possibly the largest street railway shops in the 
world, with electric drive throughout, and many other not- 
able electrical applications. 

The convention will meet in the new Hotel Sherman, the 
most recently completed of Chicago’s group of modern hotels. 
The sessions will be held in the handsome Louis XVI. room, 
which will seat 700 people and can be connected with adjoin- 
ing apartments to seat 1,500 if desired. Every room in this 
hotel is provided with bath, and the rates are very reasonable. 
The restaurants in the hotel, including the well known Col- 
lege Inn, have a wide reputation. 

While the list of papers to be presented at the convention 
is not complete, the following partial list of papers that will 
probably be presented shows the diversity of subjects to be 
considered: “Economical Design of Direct Current Magnets,” 
by R. Wikander; “Catenary Span Calculations,” by W. L. 
‘R. Robertson; “Currents in Inductors of Induction Motors,” 
by H. Weichsel; “Multiplex Telephony and Telegraphy by 
Means of Electric Waves Guided by Wires,’ by Major G. O. 
Squier; “Electrolysis in Reinforced Concrete,” by C. E. Mag- 
nusson; “Induction Motor Design,” by T. Hoock; “The High 
Efficiency Suspension Insulators,” by A. O. Austin; “The Elec- 
tric Strength of Air,” by J. B. Whitehead; “Electrification 
Analyzed, and Its Application to Trunk Line Roads,” by W. S. 
Murray; “Telegraph Transmission,” by F. F. Fowle; “The 
Cost of Transformer Losses,” by R. W. Atkinson and C. E. 
Stone; “The Costs of Railway Electrification,” by B. F. Wood; 
“Induction Motor for Single-Phase Traction,” by E. F. W. 
Alexanderson ; “Magnetic Properties of Iron at 200,000 Cycles,” 
by E. F. W. Alexanderson; “Electric Storage Batteries,” by 
Bruce Ford; “The Characteristics of Isolated Plants,’ by P. 
R. Moses; “Elevator Control,” by T. E. Barnum. 

A committee of fourteen local members of the Institute has 
been appointed to make the arrangements for the convention. 
Mr. Louis A. Ferguson, 120 West Adams street, Chicago, is 
the chairman of this committee. The program will include 
visits to points of interest and various social events, and it is 
confidently expected that the 1911 convention of the Institute 
will be the most successful in its history. 


Important Correction for Mr. Clement’s Article in May 6 
Telephony. 

A serious error appeared in the cut at the head of the 
left hand column on page 562 in TELEPHONY of May 6, in 
the article, “Comparative Costs of Handling Telephone 
Traffic,” by Edward E. Clement. Due to a mistake of the 
engraver, the caption on the middle curve in the cut was 
made to read “Manual force 16 employes.” This should 
have read “61 employes” corresponding to a traffic of 
63,833 originating calls. The corresponding automanual 
force is given as 14 employes. A similar error appeared 
in. the Proceedings of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, from which this curve was copied, and 
TELEPHONY readers who have seen the curve in either place 
and are preserving it will do well to correct it in ink to 
avoid risk of misinterpretation. 








Ontario Bill Would Compel Reports to Commission. 

All telephone, telegraph and express companies will be 
required to conform to the law now in existence relating 
to railways, in being obliged to submit to the Dominion 
Board of Railway Commissioners statements of business 
and operation, if the Government bill introduced by Hon. 
Geo. P. Graham, Minister of Railways and Canals, passes: 
the house. 
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From the Patent Office 





Max W. Zabel 


Telephone Meter System. 
G. Deakin, Oakland, Cal., patent 990,638, Apr. 25, 1911, as- 
signed one-half to McMeen & Miller, Chicago, III. 
A telephone meter system disclosed herein contemplates the 
installation of a meter or a meter controlling relay in the call- 
forwarding branch of an automatic central station subscriber’s 
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line, so as to be inactive when the line is called over its mul- 
tiples. In the operation of the system a certain amount of 
current passes over the calling line, and is increased when the 
called line answers, thereby operating the meter. In the opera- 
tion of the system when the called line has been rung, relay 9 
is energized. This closes contacts 13 and 13’ and places the 
windings a in shunt with the windings b in relay 6, and in 
consequence of this shunting an increased volume of current 
flows to the substation 2 through the relay 12, thereby closing 
contact 16. Meter 14 thereby operates contacts 17 and 18 in 
the order mentioned, counting “one” on the meter train. 
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Multiple Telephone Receiver. 
W. B.. Relth, Chicago, IIl., patent 989,191, Apr. 11, 1911, assigned 
nine-tenths to H. G. Guyle, West Union, Neb. 

A receiver cord is provided with terminals at one end so that 
it may engage co-operating terminals provided at the extremity 
of another receiver, so that several receivers may be quickly con- 
nected to the same circuit and used in parallel. 





Supervisory Signaling System. 
W. G. Blauvelt, New York, N. Y., patent 990,219, Apr. 25, 1911, 
assigned to American Telephone & Telegraph Co., N. Y. 
The supervisory system herein is designed to assist the 
operator under conditions of operation, for instance, in which 
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a subscriber’s line not wanted has been erroneously connected 
to a called line and the subscriber of the line not wanted has 
answered and immediately replaced the receiver. In such a 
case, if the operator has not been watching the supervisory 
signals closely, she will again try to call this same line upon 
observing that the supervisory signal of the called line re- 


mained in its ignited condition. In the system herein two 
supervisory lamps are used, o and o*, and four cams, e’, e*, e° 
and e*, mounted on a shaft d are provided which actuate 
springs f’, f’, f? and ft. A motor magnet m which is under 
the control of a vibrator p operates the shaft d by the asso- 
ciated ratchet mechanism. When the operator first calls, the 
called subscriber’s lamp o is lighted. When the subscriber 
answers lamp o is extinguished and when the receiver is again 
restored to the hook by the called subscriber, lamp o? is lighted. 
In this way the operator knows that the called line has at 
least responded. The motor magnet m is grounded by the re- 
lays R and R* which complete circuits through this motor 
magnet, and this motor magnet steps the shaft d through its 
various positions from one position to its next position, thereby 
successively placing the lamps o and o? in condition to perform 
their allotted function. 





Telephone System. 
A. H. Dyson, Chicago, IIl., patent 989,768, April 18, 1911, 
assigned to Western Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
In this simplified common battery system it is claimed 
one relay, R, controls both the line and supervisory signals. 
This relay also acts as impedance. When the receiver at 


























substation A is removed, for instance, the relay R is ener- 
gized which operates the line signal 14. The insertion of 
the plug completes a local circuit through supervisory lamp 
21, thereby placing this lamp in parallel with lamp 14. As 
there is only current enough to operate one lamp, neither 
lamps 21 or 14 burn. When hanging up relay R is de- 
energized, thereby breaking the local circuit of the lamp 14 
and causing the operation of the clearing-out lamp 21. 





Switchboard. 

T. A. Hammond, Passaic, N. J., patent 987,874, Mar. 28, 1911. 

A switchboard for use in telegraph and telephone work has a 
plurality of independent units. Each unit comprises a block or 
support carrying a line circuit, and a jack included in the cir- 
cuit. A grounded switch is also provided upon the block or 
support independent of the jack and in operative relation with 
the circuit. There is a common ground for the switchboard 
units. 





Telephone Transmitter. 
S. A. Koltonski, Boston, Mass., patent 990,275, Apr. 25, 1911. 
In this transmitter the front casing and the rear casing 
are screwed together and clamp between them the operating 
parts of the transmitter. An auxiliary or antiseptic diaphragm 
is utilized. 











From Factory 


The U. S. Army Type Portable Switchboard. 

The use of portable telephone switchboards* appears to be 
confined to the Signal Corps of the United States Army, which 
employs them extensively at army manoeuvers such as are being 
carried out at the present time in Texas along the Mexican 
frontier. 

With every movement of an army into the new territory or 

















Fig. 1. Cordless Portable Board in Military Service. 


hostile country, the establishment of “lines of information” is 
of greatest importance, and practically the first work to be 
done. The outposts are connected with the main body by tele 
graph or a buzzer, which latter will work under conditions 
of low insulation and other line defects which render a tele- 
graph instrument useless. 

To set up a station of this type it is necessary only to ground 
one terminal of the buzzer and connect the other terminal to 
the field wire. An interrupter gives out a current correspond- 
ing to a high singing note which is broken by manipulation of a 
key into dots and dashes of the Morse alphabet. These inter- 

















Fig. 2. Field Switchboard Packed for Transportation. 


ruptions go out on the line and are heard in the telephone re- 
ceiver at the distant stations. 

A more important series of connections are required for the 
use of the commanding general, the corps, division and bri- 
gade commanders, the artillery and important points of ob- 
servation. In order that communication with these points may 
be had immediately, and to secure the secrecy required, the 
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telephone is employed. For this purpose the portable telephone 
switchboard has been especially designed. 

This board is of the cordless magneto type having an ulti- 
mate equipment for ten lines, with corresponding ringing and 
listening keys, and twenty connecting keys which are equiva 
lent to four pairs of cords. The line signals are tubular drops 
of the manual restoring type, wound to a resistance of 600 
ohms. A night bell equipment and three bar hand generators 
are also provided. 

To facilitate transportation Df these boards, which at times 
must be carried about by the privates, all apparatus is as com 
pactly mounted as possible. Locknut terminals are provided 
for connecting the line wires. Every precaution is taken ‘o 
prevent damage to the apparatus and increase the reliability 
under severest climatic conditions, and to this end all exposed 
metal parts are heavily nickel plated or finished with an ex 
ceptionally heavy black rubber enamel. The compact arrange 
The 
rear panel is hinged to permit ready examination of the ap- 
paratus. Sole leather carrying cases are provided for both 
tripod and switchboard to make transportation easy. 


ment of equipment in this board is shown by Fig. 1. 


An order for a number of switchboards of this type has 
heen secured by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac 
turing Co., Rochester, New York. 





Two Handy and Useful Specialties for the Exchange. 

A machine that will save its cost over and over again 
in almost any telephone exchange in a large city, is the 
wire measuring outfit made by John J. Waldman, 136 Lib- 
erty St.. New York City. The character of the machine 
of operating it are clear from the 
and reei are 


method diagram. 
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so arranged that they 





Fig. 1. Folding Reel, Wire Measuring Machine and Winder. 


and therefore but little 
The machine may be fastened either to a counter 
or side wall. Although it was probably designed originally 
for hardware dealers and others having occasion to sell 
wire off a coil in small quantities, it is a great advantage to 
have it in the exchange, where it can be used for measuring 


closed when not in use, occupy 


space. 


up coils to check purchases, for measuring off wire for 





Fig. 2. 


Connector for Metallic Circuits. 


hand made cable in suitable lengths, thus saving waste in 
checking up odd lots of stock; and for many other pur- 
poses too numerous to mention. 
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